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PREFACE. 



In mj training work I am associated with many inexferienced 
teachers. It is by observing their faults and correcting them, that 
I have been led to make this collection of ''things the teacher 
should not do," which I now give to the public. 

I have no doubt that every teacher (myself not excepted) who 
reads this book will get "hit" If the "hitting" does any good, 
I shall feel paid for my effort. 

In my judgment, the teaching to primary children of the quota- 
tions found in the Appendix is an excellent drill. 

£2mphasis, inflection, articulation, and pitch may be taught with 
these as well as from a reading book. The exercise creates a 
desire for such reading, and has a tendency to cause pupils to 
read more of the authors from whom the quotations are taken. 

A teacher who uses them will soon find her pu[ils bringing in 
selections which they have found for themselves. 

At the end of the year each pupil will know his classmates' 
quotations as well as his own, and can tell who wrote them. 

He is fortunate who has an apt quotation at his tongue's end 
when needed. 

W. M. G. 

New AUK, N. J. 



THE WAY TO TEACH. 



CHAPTER I. 

TEACHING. 



A teacher should tell her pupils what to do as well as what 
not to de. 

It is far from pleasant to be made the subject of constant 

fault-finding. Even to us " children of a larger growth " 

ceaseless criticism is irritating, and with the young it often 

results in the souring of whatever there is that is sweet in 

their natures. 

A teacher should know more of a subject than she has oc- 
casion to teach her class. 

If she knows no more than she must teach, her questions 
will bo narrow in range and her explanations meagre. More- 
over, she will be unable to make her teaching clear by pre- 
senting the subject in a variety of ways. On the other hand, 
if she knows more than there is need to teach, she will have 
a helpful consciousness of power, which will aid her, in no 
small degree, not only to elucidate the matter in hand, but 
also to inspire her pupils with respectful confidence in her 
skill and capacity. 

A teacher should take care that all impressions made on the 
minds of the pupils shall be morally wholesome. 

The impressions received in. the school-room go far to 
determine character, and are quite as truly a part of educa- 
tion as the direct teaching given there. It should be the 
teacher's endeavor, therefore, to guard the pupils from all 
false and hurtful impressions. 
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A teacher should accept the correct answer to a question as final. 

It is an absurd and foolish waste of time for a teacher 
to say: "Yes, that is right. A noun is the name of any 
thing. What is a sentence ? Yes, a sentence is the expres- 
sion of a thought in words." The repetitions take time 
and impart no new information to the pupil. 

A teacher should conduct her recitations independently of her 
text book. 

Text books are simply guides for the pupil and the 

teacher while preparing their lessons, and, as the pupil is not 

expected to recite from the open book, neither should the 

teacher question from the open book. When the lesson is 

so difficult that the pupil has not been able to learn it, the 

teacher may properly allow both the pupil and herself to 

use the book. In that case, however, the next lesson should 

be a shorter one. 

A teacher should thoroughly understand a method before 
trying to use it. 

If a teacher tries to use a method before understanding 
it, she will be very apt to abuse it. The writer once knew 
a young teacher who had become interested in the word, or 
nature's, method of teaching reading, but had not quite 
mastered its principles. Desiring to teach the word saw, 
she talked to the pupils about the object, showed them a saw 
and drew a picture of tOne upon the board, and after arous- 
ing their curiosity wrote the word. Then, to test their 
knowledge, she wrote the following sentence : "I saw the 
boy." It was some time before she could see wherein she 
was at fault. 

A teacher should strive to be animated. 

A lifeless teacher cannot secure the attention of her class 
or stimulate mental activity. The pupils will involuntarily 
grow like the teacher. 
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A teacher should regularly read some standard educational 
paper or magazine. 

Teaching is a science, and all science demands study. 
The best teachers are constantly discovering new and 
improved methods of teaching, and the best editors pub- 
lish them when discovered. 

A teacher should change an exercise when she sees that 
the class is becoming tired. 

When a class is thoroughly tired, and tlie pupils are rest- 
less or impatient, it is not well to continue the exercise. 
The teacher should say pleasantly : " We will not work at 
this any longer now; you may sing a song," — or, ''You 
may take the light calisthenics, or a breathing exercise." 
When the pupils return to the lesson after a rest of this 
kind, their increased attention and quickness of perception 
will more than compensate for the time spent in recreation. 

A teacher should look at the slate work of the pupils before 
commencing a new exercise. 

The pupils may have made errors which if not seen and 
corrected by the teacher may be repeated and finally become 
habitual. Besides, there is nothing to encourage a pupil to 
do his best, if no attention is paid to his work. There is 
also a temptation for him to play puzzle, or draw funny pic- 
tures, if he thinks the teacher will not know it 

A teacher should become enthusiastic over her work. 

The teachers who accomplish the most good are those 
who have energy and enthusiasm, and who show by their 
work that they are in earnest and believe what they do to 
be worth doing well. 
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A teacher should distinguish between a demonstrative, and 
an animated or enthusiastic manner. 

To be noisy, flighty, or fussy is not to be animated. 
Animation or enthusiasm is earnestness without undue 
excitement. 

A teacher should embrace all opportunities for showing 
sympathy with her pupils. 

Nothing wins love more surely than sympathy. Who has 
not longed for sympathy ? A teacher may place a barrier 
that will be life-lasting between herself and a pupil by say- 
ing : " dear, Mary, you are always having the toothache 
or earache. I wish you would stay at home until you are 
well, or else stop complaining." But if she say: **Is your 
ear aching again, Mary ? I am sorry. I am glad you like 
school so well that you come when you are sick; but I 
think it would be better if you staid at home until you are 
well," she may easily win the child's affection and con- 
fidence. 

A teacher should see that pupils understand a lesson before 
asking them to memorize it. 

It takes a longer time to memorize a lesson which is not 
understood than one which is ; and in such work, there is 
only a sickly development of the mind, as but one of the 
faculties is exercised, viz., the memory. Eeason, the faculty 
by which man is distinguished from the inferior animals, 
remains unexercised, and therefore undeveloped. 

A teacher should frankly admit that her methods are faulty 
when she discovers that they are so. 

" When a man h wrong and won't admit it, he always 
gets angry." An assumption of infallibility wins as little 
respect in the school-room as elsewhere. 
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A teacher should aim to teach her pupils to think. 

Children learn to think by thinking. The questions 
then should be asked in such a way as to cause the chil- 
dren to think before they answer. " Constant thought will 
overflow in words unconsciously." 

A teacher should satisfy herself that her explanations and 
especially her illustrations are rightly understood. 

If she does not, the pupils will often get the most absurd 
notions of what she means. The following colloquy illus- 
trates very forcibly the ease with which one may err in this 
respect. (Teacher.) ^'Now, Mary, if a steamboat should 
come to a body of land and sail all around it, it would find 
water on every side, wouldn't it ?" (Mary.) " Yes, ma'am." 
(Teacher.) " Very well, then, that would be an island ; now 
tell me what is an island. (Mary.) *^ An island is a steam- 
boat sailing around a body of land." 

A teacher should be sure that she keeps within the vocabu- 
lary of her pupils. 

Otherwise that which might be easily understood by the 
pupils will appear much more difficult than it really is. If 
the words in the text book are not understood they should be 
explained, but not after the manner of the teacher who said : 
" To exceed, that is, you know, children, to transcend." 

A teacher should save her voice as much as possible. 

This is a duty which she owes herself. The voice may 
be spared a great deal by the use of signals instead of oral 
commands. In the matter of slate-cleaning, for example, 
it may be understood that when the teacher folds her hands 
behind her, the children are to grasp their sponges ; when 
she lets them fall by her sides, the sponges are to be with- 
drawn from the desks and placed on the slates; when she folds 
them in front, the pupils must rub their slates. The writer 
has seen sixty slates cleaned in this way, in thirty seconds, 
without a word from the teacher. 
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In adopting a new method learned from others, the teacher 
should change it enough to make it her own. 

Such adaptation of a method enables the teacher to under- 
stand it better, and use it more successfully. No teacher can 
secure the best results who strives to teach just as some 
other teacher does. No two persons can do the same thing 
in precisely the same manner. 

A teacher should cultivate originality. 

A little effort in this direction will give a freshness to her 
teaching which will captivate her pupils. 

A teacher should be sure that she gives her pupils only work 
which they can do. 

In that case the children will take .pride in doing their 
work well ; whereas, if they are given work (as is often the 
case) which they do not understand, they become discour- 
aged, and the class is soon running over with mischief. It 
is not enough for a teacher to say : " Class, division is the 
opposite of multiplication. You may work the next eight 
examples." The pupils have a right to a clear, concise 
explanation of all subjects, and the teacher who does not 
give such explanations has no right to find fault with the 
pupils if they " are the worst class she ever saw." 

A teacher should make free use of the globe when teaching 
primary geography. 

Pupils taught with the aid of the globe will not only learn, 
but will also understand what the earth's shape is. Children 
have strange ideas of the shape and extent of the earth. 
Globes and relief maps seem indispensable. *^ Home-made ' 
outline maps made of soft putty are good. In is a good 
plan to glue the productions of the several States to the 
maps — rice on the coast of South Carolina, grain in Ohio, 
cotton in Mississippi, &c. '' We credit most our sight ; one 
eye doth please our trust far more than ten ear-witnesses." 
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Teachers of primary classes should devote some time each 
day to object lessons. 

Object lessons lead to the formation of habits of attention 
and careful observation. They exercise, develop, and im- 
prove the senses, those avenues through which the mind 
receives knowledge of the external world. 

A teacher should decide, before beginning an object les- 
son, which sense she desires to improve, and govern herself 
accordingly. 

She is then well qualified to give the lesson systemati- 
cally, and to win the attention of the pupils by first arousing 
their cunosity, and awakening a desire to gratify the mind 
with new information. The attention cannot be gained, 
however, if the teacher does all the talking. She should 
often call on the children to recite, telhng what they see, 
what they know, or what they have been doing. 

The first few questions in all object lessons should have 
reference to something with which the pupils are familiar. 

In this way the pupils are made to see that something 
they have already learned, will help them the better to 
understand the lesson before them. 

A teacher should have a box of forms ; holding them before 
the pupils. 

This trains the sense of sight, and leads the pupils to ob- 
serve the object and to describe it, after which, the teacher 
tells its name. The pupils may then be asked to name 
other objects having the same general form, and also to 
bring each day something they have discovered. The 
pupils soon learn to walk with their eyes open, on the look- 
out for something new. 
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A teacher should g^ive occasional lessons in color and sound. 

These train the sense of sight and hearing. After the 
pupils learn the names of the different colors, the teacher 
should obtain some small bottles of paints, and use them 
before the class, that the pupils may see the results. By- 
dropping a little blue paint on a small piece of glass or 
paper, then dropping a little yellow paint on the blue, and 
mixing them a \ ery good green is produced. Nothing is 
more important in these lessons on color than to cultivate 
the taste of the pupils as to what colors best harmonize, etc. 

The sense of hearing exercised in different ways becomes 
very much improved. One good drill is to strike different 
notes on the piano and let the pupils write the numeral 
name of the notes struck. In a few weeks the pupils be- 
come quite familiar with the musical tones. If there is no 
piano a metalophone will do very well. (Prices of these 
instruments range from fifty cents to five dollars.) Little 
tunes are thus written to the delight and pleasure of the 
pupils. The following is an example: 1, 1, 2, 2, 5, 2^ 3, 
3, 4, 4, 5, 5, 5, 6, 5, 4, 5, 2, 2, 3, 2, 1. The children 
when singing hold on to the tones here indicated by italics 
long enough to count two. 

A teacher should teach children to read as they talk. 

Many teachers correct errors by first reading a sentence 
right, after which, they call on the pupil to read. The pu- 
pil then reads it right, but he does no thinking ; he simply 
imitates or apes his teacher, and of course he learns nothing 
by such aping, except in the sense that a parrot learns. The 
pupil always knows how to read the sentence thus learned, 
but such teaching does not in the least assist him to read 
any other sentence. 



CHAPTER IL 

DISCIPLINE. 

A teacher should give only such orders as she can and will 
enforce. 

A teacher acting on this hint is apt to think before she 
speaks, and therefore, does not get into trouble. Every time 
a teacher gives an order which she does not or cannot enforce, 
she not only loses control of her pupils, but she also loses 
their respect, and sooner or later she must tender her resig- 
nation. 

A teacher should see that her pupils do not lounge, whether 
sitting or standing. 

Lounging positions are injurious to the health of the chil- 
dren. If they lounge when they are children, they will be 
apt to lounge when they are men and women, and it need 
scarcely be said that the ungraceful habit should be avoided. 

A teacher should look out for the little acts of disorder. 

If a mischievous pupil finds that he can drop his pencil 
without having the fact noticed, he will soon be dropping 
his slate. Some of the heaviest thunder showers begin with 
now and then a tiny drop. 

A teacher should endeavor to secure punctuality. 

Early habits are apt to be lasting. In after life, the chil- 
dren will find that to be successful they must be punctual, 
and this fact should be early impressed upon their minds. 
Tardiness leads to truancy. Truancy leads to prison. 

A teacher should always be early in her attendance at school. 

Otherwise, she cannot enforce her precept by example. 
The pupils should feel that what the teacher does is right. 
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A teacher should insist upon perfect order. 

Perfect order is one of the requisites for perfect success. 
Perfect order, however, does not mean perfect quiet. All 
large and successful machiLe shops have perfect order; none 
that do any business have perfect quiet. A teacher's word 
in the school-room should be law, but the law should be 
scrupulously just. 

A teacher should open and close school precisely at the 
appointed hour. 

State laws are very explicit on this point. Law makers 
— and teachers are law makers for their pupils — should not 
be law breakers. Children count all other than school hour? 
their own, and feel that they are deprived of their rights 
if the teacher is tardy about closing school. 

A teacher should perform all she promises to perform for 
her class. 

To be successful with children, a teacher must have their 
respect. A child cannot respect one whose veracity he has 
good reason to doubt. 

A teacher should g:uard against threatening^ her pupils. 

Combative children will at once accept a threat as a 
challenge, and a "fight" is the inevitable result. 

A teacher should see that there is no boisterous disorder in 
the class-room during recess. 

The class-room is not intended to be used as a court 
or a playground. Children have more respect for the room 
if they are made to feel that it is a place where nothing 
boisterous is allowed at any time. Healthy chit-chat now 
and then does no harm, however. 
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A teacher should try to make the punishment of an offence 
grow out of the offence. 

The tables are thus turned on the offender, and the 
offence is not often repeated. If, for example, a boy covers 
liis face with ink to cause a laugh, let the pupils laugh at 
him, the teacher joining with them, and continuing it until 
the jest ceases to be a funny matter to the offender, who 
soon sees that he has made a show of himself. He is not 
apt to repeat the offence. 

A teacher should govern her pupils without scolding them. 

** If words are sometimes to be used, they ought to be 
grave, kind, and sober, representing the ill or unbecoming- 
ness of the fault, rather than a hasty rating of the child 
for it." 



CHAPTER III. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A teacher should look after the morals of her pupils. 

*^What considerate man can enter a school, and not 
reflect with awe that it is a seminary where immortal minds 
are training for eternity ? " 

A teacher should always be thoughtful enough to thank 
pupils for any little attention shown to her. 

Good breeding requires this, and a teacher should set a 
good example. I once heard of a little boy who desired 
very much to take his teacher a bouquet. His mother, there- 
fore, arranged a pretty one for liim. On his return from 
school she asked him if he had given the flowers to the 
teacher. ^^ Y— e — s," said the boy. " What did she say ? " 
enquired the mother. " 0, she grabbed 'em ! " was the reply. 
I fear something of this kind is too common. 

A teacher should show pleasure at the success of a pupil 
who has left school and has begun the battle of life. 

The desire to receive the approbation of a teacher whom 
one has highly esteemed never ceases. If one who has suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing anything at all worthy of praise, 
embraces the first opportunity to let his former teacher know 
of his success, and receives encouragement in return, he is 
stimulated to higher efforts. But if the teacher seems 
indifferent to his success, he is saddened and discouraged, 
and a feeling almost of dislike for his once esteemed teacher 
is the result. 
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A teacher should, as a rule, insist upon all pupils taking 
part in the recess. 

" The mind ought sometimes to be diverted, that it may 
return the better to thinking." 

A teacher should have each pupil supplied with a slate-rag^] 
or sponge.* i 

There will then be no excuse for the pupils to spit on 
their slates, and wipe them with their coat sleeves. This 
practice, filthy as it is, is common in many class-rooms. 

A teacher should have each pupil supplied with a pen-wiper. 

The pupils will not then be wiping their pens on their 
clothing — a habit too often formed in the school room. 

A teacher should teach pupils politely to hand her a book, 
paper, or any object intended for her. 

To allow pupils to step to the teacher's desk and throw 
anything down indifferently is to teach them one of the first 
lessons in ill-manners. 

A teacher should cultivate her voice. 

" The intellect of man sits enthroned visibly on his fore- 
head and in his eye, and the heart of man is written on his 
countenance. But the soul reveals itself in the voice only.'' 
We know a teacher who has not long to have charge of a 
clas3 before winning the hearts of all. Her success is 
largely due to her voice. As Shakespeare would say : " Her 
voice is ever soft, gentle, and low; an excellent thing in 



woman." 



* A friend of the author who read the MS. wrote to him as fol- 
lows : '• Leave this out. A teacher who does not know enough to 
find out such a things for herself cannot be taught." 
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A teacher should manifest implicit confidence in her pupils' 
veracity. 

To suspect an inuocent child of falsehood is to wound 
him almost beyond cure. Nothing is more saddening or 
humiliating. "Suspicion is the poison of true friendship." 
If the teacher knows a pupil has told her a falsehood, she 
should punish him. 

A teacher should remember that first impressions often last 
the longest. 

A word, a look, may cause a pupil to take a lasting dis- 
like for the teacher or school. We know a young lady who 
says she can never overcome her dislike for a principal who, 
on the day she first went to school, looked at her over his 
glasses, and said : " You don't look as if you knew much.'* 
The principal should have remembered that, *' That is not 
wit, which consists not of wisdom." 

A teacher should keep her desk, blackboard, etc., neat and 
clean. 

'* The best ground untilled soonest runs out into rank 
weeds. ^^ The more attractive the school-room is, the more 
heartily the children will appreciate and love it. 

A teacher should take her vacation for rest and not for 
work. 

"He that will make a good use of any part of his life 
must allow a large portion of it to recreation." 

A teacher should instantly check any laughter when a dif- 
fident pupil is reciting. 

A diffident pupil is to be pitied. Nothing gives him more 
confidence than to know that his rights are to be protected. 
He gradually gains confidence in himself if encouraged. 
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A teacher should learn that children do not, as a rule, love 
at first sight. 

Children must see that a teacher is worth loving before 
they love her. Pupils have no respect for a teacher who 
lets them have their own way. If a teacher is always strict, 
and at the same time just; if she censures not only the 
pupils, but also herself when in fault ; if she is uniform in 
her discipline, and does not excuse a rank offence to-day 
and punish a slight one to-morrow, she has not long to 
wait for her pupils to love her, and then a shake of the 
head will stop a disorder that, perhaps, a month before 
would have required a sharp reprimand. 
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HOW NOT TO TEACH. 



CHAPTER I. 

TEACHING. 



A teacher should not name the pupil who is to recite, be- 
fore asking a question. 

If she does, the rest of t^e class, knowing that the 
question is addressed only to the pupil named, will lose 
interest, while, if the question is asked first, all will give 
attention, not knowing who may be called on to answer it. 

A teacher should not write a copy for a pupil or class in a 
hasty, careless manner. 

She is not only setting a copy, but is also setting an ex- 
ample ; and bad work will be the result. 

A teacher should not ask any question that does not re- 
quire the pupils to think. 

Their answers become mechanical when such questions 
are asked, and they become restless and disorderly. If no 
thought is required, there is no development of the mind ; 
hence, no teaching is done. 

A teacher should not try to teach reading before acquiring 
some knowledge of phonetics, the science of the sounds of the 
human voice. 

She cannot teach a pupil how to pronounce a word, un- 
less she herself knows how. She does not know, unless 
she can tell the pupil how to adjust his organs of speech in 
order to pronounce the word. But few persons who say 
wich for which know that wh is sounded hw. 
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A teacher should not send a pupil to the blackboard, 
pointer in hand, to read a sentence. 

The pupil so armed will point to each word, and there- 
fore will not read naturally, but as follows : I — sec — the — 
boy. 

A teacher should not teach the fundamental rules of arith- 
metic abstractly, but should use the objective method. 

" Sounds which address the ear are lost, and die 

In one short hour ; but that which strikes the eye 
lives long upon the mind ; the faithful sight 
Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light" 

A teacher should not ask a class, as a class, any question 
that can be answered in more than one way. 

If she does, she will hear from all parts of the room, 
" Yes, ma'am ; No, ma'am ; " and in a moment the class 
will be in confusion. If she desires to ask a question of 
the class, she can say : "How many think so? hands tip!" 

A teacher should not allow a word to be mispronounced, or 
an error in grammar to be made, without correcting it at once. 

This is a part of her work. To say that she has not time 
for it is no excuse. Has she finished teaching the word 
what, so long as the pupil calls it ^oat 9 

A teacher should not call on the bright pupils more fre- 
quently than on the dull ones. 

The diamond will always be in the rough, unless it is 
polished. The dull pupils will not learn if the bright ones 
do all the talking, while the latter will leani by hearing the 
dull ones. Bright pupils are, as a rule, attentive, while 
dull pupils are inattentive. 
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A teacher should not become tired of correcting £aults of 
pupils, or of telling them how and what to do. 

Children have rights, and so long as they do not under- 
stand a subject they have a right to ask and receive expla- 
nations. She who acts upon this, will, in God's good time, 
reap her reward. 

A teacher should not do for a pupil what the pupil can, with 
reasonable effort, do for himself. 

The mind can become vigorous only by vigorous exercise. 
A class which is helped too much will soon learn to wait 
for the teacher to do its work and answer its questions. 
Children should be trained to observe, to do, and to tell. 

A teacher should not begin a recitation until she has pre- 
pared the lesson herself, and decided how much of the work 
the pupils can do for themselves. 

A teacher who does not prepare herself will unconsciously 
do for her class what they might do for themselves. 

A teacher should not allow more than one pupil to ask or 
answer a question at the same time. 

Unless she is having a concert exercise, it is not possible 
for her to distinguish the answers of more than one at a 
time. Such reciting divides the attention of the class and 
teacher. Again, it is not good manners for one to inter- 
rupt another. 

A teacher should not apply to another pupil for an answer 
to a question, before the one who is reciting has finished. 

If a pupil desires to finish reciting, it discourages him 
and also deprives him of his granted privilege, for the 
teacher to say : "Oh, sit down ; you are too slow !" If he 
^shows no desire to recite, the teacher mav call on another. 
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A teacher should not ask a second question until the first 
has in some way been satisfactorily disposed of. 

Time should not be taken to ask questions that are not 
worth answering. 

A teacher should not allow a pupil to ask a question, g^ive 
an opinion, or leave his seat to show a work on his slate, 
without first obtaining her permission. 

Laxity in this respect will lead to frequent interruptions, 
and in a short time it will be hard to tell who is teacher 
and who is pupil. There should be a time for everything, 
ane everything should be in its time. The practice also has 
a tendency to make the pupils saucy. 

A teacher should not have too large a division reciting at 
one time. 

It is impossible to do justice to all, if a division includes 
more than twenty pupils. More, I think, can be accom- 
plished with twenty pupils in fifteen minutes, than with 
fifty pupils in forty minutes. 

A teacher having charge of a school, should not enter a 
room and break into a recitation with a question of his own, 
without first asking permission of the class teacher, or excus- 
ing himself for his interruption. 

It is quite as ill-mannered to interrupt a person speaking 
in a school-room, as in a parlor. It sets a bad example be- 
fore the children. • 

A teacher should not allow a pupil to give a silly, or what 
the pupil thinks is a " 'cute," or funny, answer to a question. 

If she encourages such things, she will soon have the 
class trying to be more funny than wise. 
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A teacher should not tell one class to do "something'' on 
their slates while another class is reciting. 

"Something" is not definite. A class should always 
have an explicit direction or copy. A class told to do 
" something " will probably make funny pictures. 

A teacher should not speak in a loud or unnatural tone of 
voice when teaching. 

Let her be herself, and not overtax her organs of speech. 
Otherwise the whole class will adopt the same tone, and 
tumult and disorder will be the result. 

A teacher should not allow a pupil to answer a question 
with the rising inflection. 

The teacher is asking and not answering questions. The 
practice teaches the children to be undecided, and destroys 
the habit of independent thought. Moreover, the use of 
the rising inflection in answering a question is highly dis- 
respectful ; in many cases it gives even an insolent tone to 
the answer. 

A teacher should not call the answer to a question wrong, 
merely because it is not in the exact words of the text book. 

There is more than one way to express the same thought. 
If the answer is faulty, correct it ; but commend the pupil 
for his effort, if it is in the right direction, and you will not 
dampen his ardor. 

A teacher should not refuse to excuse a pupil from standing 
during a recitation if he complains of not feeling well. 

If he is sick, it is very unkind to compel him to stand ; 
and if he is not sick, your kindness will be the best way to 
punish him. If his sickness becomes chronic, investigate 
the matter and put an end to the trouble. 
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A teacher should not teach a pupil how to bound a state 
before having taught him the points of the compass in his own 
town, and required of him the boundaries of his school and the 
town or city in which he lives. 

Pupils must first be made to understand what is meant 
by north, south, east and west, or they will receive the im- 
pression that north is up hill, south down hill, etc. 

A teacher should not ask pupils of ten years of age, or less, 
to learn more than five new words a day in spelling. 

Five words a day for four days will be twenty words' a 
week, giving one day for review. Twenty words a week 
will be eight hundred a year ; quite enough for pupils of 
that age to learn. 

A teacher should not teach spelling* orally. 

The pupil will seldom, if ever, have occasion to spell 
words orally in after life. It is a significant fact that chil- 
dren so taught will often spell a word correctly when asked 
to spell it orally, but will spell it incorrectly if asked to 
write it in a sentence. 

A teacher should not take time to teach the youngest chil- 
dren the names of the letters. 

A child can be made to understand that certain lines 
placed thus, 1\ , form a right-angled triangle, and that 
certain other lines placed thus, leg, form the word leg. 
His knowing that the first letter is Z, the second e, and the 
third g, does not help him any ; in fact, the names of the 
letters might lead him to think the word was ell — e — gee 
(elegy). 



CHAPTER II. 

DISCIPLINE. 

A teacher should not use a commanding tone of voice when 
asking a Cavor, or giving a direction. 

No one enjoys being commanded. We would all rather 
be asked to do a thing, than commanded to do it. Then, 
again, if the teacher's tone is peremptory, the children will 
think her harsh and arrogant, and, in their turn, will be- 
come sulky and troublesome. " Please ** is an easy word to 
say, and its use will never harm a teacher. 

A teacher should not ask a pupil if he has been out of 
order, when she knows he has been so. 

If she does, the pupil is tempted to say, "No/' thus add- 
ing a falsehood to his other offense. It is unnecessary to 
ask the question ; when the teacher knows that a pupil is 
out of order, she should deal with him accordingly. 

A teacher should not hesitate to ask the pardon of a pupil 
or class that she knows she has accused wrongfully. 

Morally speaking, it is her duty to apologize in such a 
case. The pupil and the class will honor and respect her 
for doing it, and when their turn comes, they will not hesi- 
tate to follow her good example. 

A teacher should not refuse to hear a pupil's side of a story ; 
she should give him a hearing after, if not in, school hours. 

Every person is entitled to a fair trial, no matter what his 
offense may be. There should be no absolute Monarchy 
in a Republican form of government. 
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A teacher should not look always at the faults, and refuse 
to see the good in her pupils. 

"Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them/' We do not desire Deity to see only our 
faults and punish us for them. He has promised rewards 
as well as punishments for the " deeds done in the body.' 
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A teacher should not make a practice of selecting an idle, 
mischievous pupil for her monitor, or to do her errands. 

Such pupils are usually smart enough to detect the 
motive; and will often misbehave in order that they may 
be chosen. In such a case they are rewarded, and not pun- 
ished, for their faults. 

A teacher should not allow a pupil to sit in the class with 
untidy head, or dirty hands and face. 

Inattention to such things cannot fail to have a demoral- 
izing effect on the class. 

A teacher should not find fault with a pupil for doing what 
she herself is guilty of. 

The child will see the injustice of such fault-finding, and 
will lose respect for the teacher. 

A teacher should not be satisfied with the careless or noisy 
performance of a duty, and should not neglect to repeat her 
request until it is properly obeyed. 

She is teaching not only for the present, but for the 
future also ; and habits formed when one is young are not 
easily broken when one is old. There is no better way to 
show the class that the teacher is not satisfied, than to re- 
peat the direction until they do properly what is required 
of them. The teacher should he careful not to show any 
temper. She should simply repeat the request in a calm, 
though positive manner, until her demand is satisfied. 
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A teacher having^ charge of a school should not correct any 
act of disorder or faulty recitation, while in a room observing^ 
the work of a class teacher. Neither should the class teacher 
be more or less strict then, than at any other time. 

The children should be impressed with the fact that the 
class teacher has full charge of them. Then thev will not 
think they are to behave well only when the principal is in 
the room. If the principal interferes, the children may 
lose confidence in the class teacher. The principal can cor- 
rect faults privately ; or, by asking for the class, he may 
correct the fault and do harm to no one. 



A teacher should never neglect an opportunity to show her 
appreciation of pupils' efforts to do right, or to instill into the 
minds of pupils a sense of the nobleness of doing right be- 
cause it is right. 

Many children who are in our public schools never go to 
church or Sabbath school. Their only model of manhood 
or womanhood is their teacher. Teachers, how important 
it is that the model shall be a perfect one ! 

A teacher should not take the time of the class in which to 
do her own work. 

A teacher has no more right to take the time of the 
pupils than she has to take their money. She cannot write 
letters, make out reports, efcc, and teach at the same time. 
Moreover, her duty during school hours is to teach. 

A teacher should not allow tattling or tale-bearing. 

The tales brought to a teacher relate to petty oflfenses, 
and are usually, if not always, prompted by mean, selfish 
motives, which the children should not be encouraged to 
indulge. 
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A teacher should not neglect to encourage pupils to £^ve 
evidence or information of any wrong done to persons or 
property. 

This is in no way related to tale-bearing. It is just as 
proper for one pupil to tell that another pupil has been cut- 
ting a desk or destroying a book, as it would be for him to 
tell one man that he saw another man steal his purse. The 
moment the teacher asks for information, it becomes evi- 
dence, for which the teacher has a right to ask, and which 
the pupil is bound to give. 

A teacher should not require a pupil to stand, sit, kneel, or 
take any other attitude of restraint for a prolonged period as a, 
punishment. 

Such treatment is not only wrong, but also very inju- 
rious. The pupil will never respect the teacher who takes 
this mode of punishing him. 



A teacher should not be changeable In her discipline. 

A teacher must be every day alike. Steady, uniform, 
even, regular discipline must be maintained. "Never a 
tyrant — always a governor," should be the rule. 



A teacher should not stand before a class that is becoming; 
generally disorderly, thinking to herself, ''Oh, what shall I 
do?" 

The class will know by her looks what she is thinking. 
Good teachers are always ready in cases of emergency ; and 
a little positiveness is all that is required to subdue the 
class. The teacher should select some one pupil, and make 
an example of him. The first one she sees out of order is 
the guilty one to her. 
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A teacher should not explain any points in a lesson to a 
class while some of its members are working. 

Pupils cannot work and listen. If the teacher has any- 
thing to say, she should ask them to give their attention, 
and she should not explain anything, until they all give it. 
When they are told to work, let them work. 

A teacher should not try to startle a class into being or- 
derly or attentive. 

The class will learn to wait for the " thunder clap " be- 
fore giving attention. A low, but steady, firm tone of 
voice will do the work much better. The desk was not 
made to pound upon, nor the floor to stamp upon ; and 
neither pounding nor stamping is of the least use in ob- 
taining order. 

A teacher should not order a thing done, when a suggestion 
will do as well. 

A class will think more of directions when they are ^*few, 
and far between." " Boys, I would not do that," is much 
better than, *•' Boys, turn this way and mind your own busi- 
ness, or I will give every one of you a mark." 

A teacher should not consider ''anything" good enough to 
wear to school. 

A class will have more respect for a teacher who is care- 
ful about her dress, than for one who is careless. A class 
that respects a teacher is not hard to discipline. 

A teacher should not call a pupil a sneak, liar, or by any 
other epithet of the kind. 

The use of such language is unbecoming aud causes the 
pupil to think ill of the teacher; it hurts his feelings, 
arouses his resentment, and makes him surly and unman- 
ageable. 



CHAPTER III. 

ETIQUETTE. 

A teacher should not begin an exercise at the opening of 
school until she has greeted the pupils with ''Good morning^, 
children/' or, "Good morning, boys and girls I'' 

Courtesy demands this. The writer once heard the prin- 
cipal of a New York City school open her school by saying 
"Good morning, children I '^ He will nerer forget the 
thrill of pleasure he felt when the children, with bright, 

happy faces, responded : "Good morning, Miss ^ He 

ever after greeted his pupils so, knowing that human nature 
is the same always, and that, if there was that in the greet- 
ing which made him happy, there must be that which 
would cause the children to be happy. If there are those 
who take advantage and call out in a funny way, a good 
teacher will at once know how to correct them. 

A teacher should not neglect to notice or acknowledge any 
little act of politeness or unselfishness on the part of her 
pupils toward herself, or toward one another. 

Many pupils who attend our schools are never taught at 
home how to behave ; in fact, they have it impressed on 
their minds, at home and on the street, that one should get 
all ho can, and keep all he gets, with thanks to no one. 

A teacher should not fail to teach her pupils how to be 
polite to her, and to one another. 

She may, by a little care, make of her pupils little ladies 
and gentlemen, who are not so hard to govern as rough, 
thoughtless boys and girls are. 



CHAPTER IV. 

HEALTH. 

A teacher should not allow pupils to wear their wrappings, 
overcoats, or overshoes in school. 

Inattention to this matter may endanger the health of 
the children. They are not old enough to have good judg- 
ment, and if they err, it is the teacher's faulty as she ought 
to know better. 

A teacher should not cause a pupil to sit with the sun 
pouring in upon his head, or with a cold draft blowing in upon 
his body. 

The first may be the cause of blindness ; and no constitu- 
tion is strong enough to stand a draft for any length of 
time. 

A teacher should not neglect the proper ventilation of her 
room. 

If she does, she and the children are slowly, but surely, 
poisoned. 

A teacher should not neglect to observe and prevent an in- 
sufficient, an excessive, a wrongly directed, an improperly dis- 
tributed light in the room, a wrong position of head or body, 
a long-continued use of the eyes without rest, or an improper 
angle of the book to the eye. 

City Superintendent Wm. N. Barringer, of Newark, N". J., 
iu his Twenty-second Annual Eeport, says : — " When we 
consider the feict that nearly four-fifths of all the knowledge 
of the material world that enters the mind, does so through 
the eye, the health of this organ of visior becomes a matter 
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of serious consequence. It appears to me to be of sufficient 
importance to demand the careful attention of parents, 
teachers, and school authorities." 

When a class is reading, or when the teacher is reading, 
she should not fail to see to it that the room is comfortably 
cool, and the feet warm ; that there is nothing tight 
about the neck ; that there is plenty of light, though not 
enough to dazzle the eyes; that the sun does not shine 
on the object the children are at work upon ; that the light 
does not come from tho front ; that the head is not bent 
very much over the work ; that the page is nearly perpen- 
dicular to the line of sight ; that the book or other object 
is not less than fifteen inches from the eye; that near- 
sighted pupils do not wear the glasses intended to see dis- 
tant objects with ; and that the readers are not lying down. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MULTUM IN PARVO. 

A teacher should not teach a day after she has concluded 
that she is not, to a great extent, responsible for the physical, 
mental, and moral growth of the pupils under her chacge. 

The position of teacher is too grand, too noble, 
TOO responsible, for any such person to hold. 



APPENDIX. 



Hare the children tell the name of the writer, his birth- 
place, and the name of something^ he has written, as follows ; 

" Sweet is pleasure after pain.'' 

— John Deyden, England, 1631. 
He wrote "Don Sebastian," 

{For other Hiyits, see Preface^ 



*^ Sweet is pleasure after pain/' 

—-John Dryden, England, 1631. 
(Don Sebastian.) 

" The man whom I call deserving the name, is one whose 
thoughts and exertions are for others rather than himself." 

—Sir Walter Soott, Scotland, 1771. 
( Waverley Ifovels.) 



" Unblemished let me live, or die unknown : 
Oh, grant an honest fame, or grant me none!*' 

—Alexander Pope, London, 1688. 
{Essay on Man,) 

" Habit is a cable ; we weave a thread of it every day, 
and at last we cannot break it." 

—Horace Mann. 
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" Of all bad things by which mankind are cursed. 
Their own bad tempers surely are the worst." 

— Cumberland, England. 



" Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again." 

— W. C. Bryant, Mass., 1794. 
( Thanatopsis,) 



"The groves were God's first temples." 

— Bryant. 



*^ Once more : speak clearly if you speak at all ; 

Carve every word before you let it fall 

Don't, like a lecturer, or dramatic star. 

Try overhard to roll the British E* 

Do put your accents in the proper spot! 

Don't — let me beg you— don't ray ' How ?' for * What ?' 

And when you stick on conversation's burrs, 

Don't strew your pathway with those dreadful ur's." 

—0, W. Holmes, Mass., 1809. 
{The Boys,) 



"Teach me to love, and to forgive." 

— Thomas Gray, London, 1716. 
{Elegy in a Country Churchyard.) 



"He who has the God-given light of hope in his breast, 
can help on many others in this world's darkness, not to 
his own loss, but to his precious gain." 

— Henry Ward Beecher, Conn., 1813. 

{Buying Books. ) 
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"Blessed is he who has found his work; let him ask no 
other blessedness." 

—Thomas Carlyle, Scotland, 1796. 
{Life of Cromwell.) 



" What considerate man can enter a school, and not re- 
flect with awe, that it is a seminary where immortal minds 
are training for eternity ? " 

— Edward Everett, M^b., 1794. 
{Shaking Hands,) 



" Accuse not Nature, she has done her part ; 
Do thou but thine." 



— Milton, England. 
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Men are but children of a larger growth." 

— Drydbn, England. 



^•' A cheerful temper, joined with innocence, will make 
beauty attractive, knowledge dehghtful, aud wit good- 
natured." 

— Joseph Addison, England. 



"The loftiest and strongest trees spring heavenward 

among the rocks." 

— J. 6. Holland, Mass., 1819. 

(Bitter Sweet,) 

" Absence of occupation is not rest. 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed." 

— CowPER, England, 1731. 
(Table Talk.) 



J 
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'* What is it to be wise ? 
'Tis but to know how little can be known, 
To see all others' faults and feel our own." 

— ^Alex. Pope, England. 



" Of all the causes which conspire to blind 

Man's erring judgment and misguide the mind, 

What the weak head with strongest bias rules 

Is pride — the never-failing yice of fools." 

—Pope. 



" Any heart turned Godward, feels more joy 
In one short hour of prayer than e'er was raised 
By all the feasts on earth since its foundation." 

—Bailey, England. 

"To read without reflecting, 
Is like eating without digesting." 

—Edmund Burke, Ireland, 1730. 
{Sublime and Beautiful.) 



" Oh wad some power the gif tie gie us, 

To see ourselves as ithers see us ! 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us 

And foolish notion." 

— Robekt Burns, Scotland, 1759. 
{Scottish Poems.) 

" He prayeth best who loveth best 

All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us. 

He made and loveth all." 

—Coleridge, England, 1772. 
{Ancient Mariner.) 
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" When a man has not a good reason for doing a thing, 
he has one good reason for letting it alone." 

— Sib Walter Scott. 



"If fun is good, truth is better, and love best of all.'* 
{Vanity Fair.) — Thackeray, England. 



" I pray the prayer of Plato old, — 
God make thee beautiful within, 
And let thine eyes the good behold 
In everything save sin." 
{Centennial Hymn.) — J. 6. Whittier, Mass., 1808, 



" For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these : ^ It might have been.' " 

— Whittier. 



" If you would not be forgotten as soon as you are dead, 
either write things worth reading, or do things worth writ- 
ing." — Benj. Franklin, Mass., 1706. 

{Poor Richard^s Almanac) 



" There is no substitute for thorough-going, ardent, sin- 
cere earnestness." 

— Charles Dickens, England, 1812. 

( Christmas Stories. ) 

" Do not look for wrong and evil, — 
You will find them if you do ; 
As you measure for your neighbor. 
He will measure back to you." 

— Alice Cary, Ohio, 1820. 
{Pictures of Country Life.) 
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"There is no road so smooth, but it has its stumbling 
places." — Cbbvantes, Spain, 1547. 

{Don Quixote.) 

"Keep company with the good, and you will be one 
of them/' — Cervantes. 



"Truth may bend, but never break, and will ever rise 

above falsehood, like oil above water." 

— Cervantes. 



" Lost yesterday, somewhere between sunrise and sunset, 

two golden hours, each set with sixty diamond minutes. 

No reward is offered, for they are gone forever." 

■—HoBACE Mann, Mass. 
{Educational Papers.) 

"When a man has no designs but to speak the plain 
truth, he may say a great deal in a very narrow compass." 

— EiCHARD Steele, Dublin, 1671. 
{Political Writings.) 

"Nothing is easier than fault-finding. No talent, no 
self-denial, no brains, no character are required to set up in 
the grumbling business. But those who are moved by a 
genuine desire to do good, have little time for murmuring 
or complaint." — Robert West. 



"A foe to God was ne'er true friend to man." 

—Edward Young, Winchester, 1684. 
{Night Thoughts.) 
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We rise in glory as we sink in pride ; 
Where boasting ends, there dignity begins." 

— Edward Young. 
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'* He who gives freely, gives twice." 



— Cebvantes. 



" Be still prepared for death ; and death or life 
Shall thereby be the sweeter." 

—William Shakespeare, ) 
{Hamlet.) Stratford, Eng., 1564:. ) 

" Bevenge, at first though sweet, 
Bitter, ere long, back on itself recoils." 
{Paradise Lost) —John Milton, London, 1608. 
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Man, proud man, 

Dressed in a little brief authority, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven. 

As makes the angels weep." 

—-Shakespeare. 



" To thine own self be true. 
And it must follow, as the night the day. 
Thou canst not then be false to any man." 

— Shakespeare. 



" Humility, that low, sweet root. 
From which all heavenly virtues shoot." 
(Irish Melodies.) —Thomas Moore, Dublin, 1780. 



"Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow ; 
He who would search for pearls must dive below." 

—Joseph Addison, England, 167'^. 
(CatOy tragedy,) 



"Be not simply good, be good for something." 

— Thoreau, Boston. 
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*^ Be still, sad heart, and cease repining, 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining. 
Thy fate is the common fate of all. 
Into each life some rain must fall. 
Some days must be dark and dreary.'* 

— H. W. Longfellow. 



" Lives of great men all remind us. 
We can make our lives sublime. 
And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.'' 
— Henry W. Longfellow, Maine, 1807. 
{Evangeline.) 



" The talent of success is nothing more than doing what 
you can do well, and doing well whatever you do, without a 
thought of flame." — H. W. Longfellow. 



" Who can say. 
Why to-day 

To-morrow will be yesterday ? 
Who can tell, 
Why to smell 

The violet recalls the dewy prime 
Of youth and buried time ? 
The cause is nowhere found in rhyme." 

— Alfred Tennyson, England. 
(Enoch Arden,) 

" Each must, in virtue, strive to excel, 
That man lives twice, who lives the first life well." 

— Eob't Herrick, England, 1591. 
{Hesperidei.) 
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** Pride costs us more than hanger, thirst, and cold." 

*^ We seldom repent having eaten too little." 

— Thos. Jefferson, Virginia, 1743, 
{Declaration of Independence.) 



*^ An ounce of pluck is worth a pound of luck." 

— J AS. A. Garfield. 



" Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to politi- 
cal prosperity, Eeligion and Morality are indispensable 

supports." 

— George Washington, Virginia, 1732. 

{Fareioell Address.) 

"I'd rather be right than be President of the United 
States." 

—Henry Clay. 



" Whatever I have tried to do in life, I have tried with 
all my heart to do well." 

— Charles Dickens. 



" No good book, or good thing of any sort, shows its 

best face at first." 

— Carlyle, Scotland, 1795. 
{Essays,) 



"Nature fits all her children with something to do." 

Lowell, America, 1819. 
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'* The mill will never grind with the water that is past." 

— Gek. MacCallum, Scotland, 1824. 
{The Water Mill) 

" Bad are those men who speak evil of the good." 

— H. T. Riley, England, 1819. 



** Dost thou love life ? then do not squander time, for 
that is the stuff life is made of." 

Franklin. 



"Handsome is that handsome does." 

— Oliveb Goldsmith, Ireland, 1728. 
{Vicar of Wakefield,) 



"As Tom and his wife were discoursing one day 
Of their several faults, in a bantering way. 

Said she, * Though my toit you disparage, 
I'm sure, my dear husband, our friends will attest 
This much, at the least, that my judgmetit is best.' 

Quoth Tom, * So they said at our marriage ! ' " 

— John G. Saxe, Vermont, 1816. 
{Wishing.) 

" Oh, noble men are they who dare to be 

The champions of a poor and suffering cause 1 
Inspired by love of right and liberty, 
The advocates of just and righteous laws." 

— Datid Maclube. 
{Thoughts on Life.) 
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•*No one has a temper naturally so good, that it does not 
need attention and cultiTation ; and no one has a temper so 
bad, but that, by proper culture, it may become pleasant. 

John Todd, Vt, 1842. 

[Lectures to Children.) 



"Never brag of your fish before you catch him." 

Whittier. 



" And man is never half so blest, 
As when the busy day is spent. 
So as to make his evening rest 
A holiday of glad content." 

Eliza Cook, London, 1837. 
( Work.) 



" Never utter any profane speeches, nor make a jest of 
any Scripture expressions." 

Sir Matthew Hale. 
{Conversation.) 



"As you must be careful not to lie, so you must avoid 
coming near it" 

Hale. 



"Be not too earnest, loud, or violent in your conversa- 
tion. Silence your opponent with reason, not with noiseJ^ 

Hale. 



NUMBER LESSONS. 



HOW TO TEACH NUMBER LESSONS. 



This little book is for the Teacher's use. Children who 
can read should have books, eyen though they have been 
over all the lessons. They then depend on themselves 
and learn to read thoughtfully. The first ten lessons in 
this book are, by permission, used in the first part of the 
New Elementary Arithmetic published by A. S. Barnes & 
Co., N.Y. 

Teachers will find no difficulty in teaching the fractional 
parts of a number, such as J, J, ^, r^, or, |, ^, ^, etc. 
Supply the children with ten objects of uniform size. Little 
blocks one inch by three inches are a very good shape and 
size to be handled conveniently. Let the children handle 
these, working as the teacher talks. The teacher says: 
" Take as many blocks as you have heads. How many is 
that ? Put them down. Take as many as you have chins, 
hands, feet, ears, eyes. Put half of them down. Put the 
rest of them down. How many are left ? Why ? Who 
ever saw a kitty ? Take as many blocks as the kitty had 
heads, eyes, feet." Thus the teacher may continue having 
the pupils take one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, or ten, as the case may be, having them find the ones, 
twos, threes, fours, etc., in each number as the class takes it 
up. She may also say, " Take one block two times. How 
many times did you take one ? How many did you take ? 
Then two times one are how many ? " All kinds of ques- 
tions that will teach children the relation of numbers should 
be asked. When the children are using the blocks, care 
should be taken that they do just what they are told to do. 
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That is, if the teacher says, " Take one block two times,'' 
the children should not be allowed to take two blocks oxce. 
Other objects than the blocka should also be used, as the 
windows, chairs, tables, doors, etc., or one, two, three, will 
mean simply the blocks. 

If told to take four blocks, pupils should take four at 
once and place them together thus : 



n 



When they find the ones in four, blocks should be placed 
thus : 



D D D D 



When the twos ai'e found, thus : 



ED 



When the threes are found, thus : 

cinn D 

This would be read, one three and one over. 

For a blackboard exercise the teacher may write on the 
blackboard (using signs) what she desires the pupils to do. 
This saves the teacher's voice, and requires the attention of 
every pupil. The teacher writes 1. Every pupil takes one 
block. The teacher then adds the sign, thus : 1 +2. The 
children take two more blocks. Pupil reciting 1 and 2 
are 3. The teacher next writes, 1 ) 3 (, when the class finds 
the ones in three, etc., using all the signs. Continued exer- 
cises 2 -f 3 ■+- 1 + 2—4 + 1 + 2—3 x 2 + 1 + I-t-2 may be given. 

When giving the lessons in the book, draw outline pic- 
tures on the blackboard, like those in the cuts. The class 
can then look at the picture and answer the questions. If 
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unable to draw, cut pictures from books and newspapers 
and use them. 

When teaching Lesson One, show the children the pic- 
ture of the money, and then show the money. Play store 
with them, using the blocks for apples, candy, nuts, and 
other things the children like. Let them buy and sell of 
and to one another. Get some gill, pint, and quart meas- 
ures and measure water, calling it oil, vinegar, or anything 
they suggest. Charge so much a quart and buy a pint. 
Pay for five cents worth of milk with two three-cent pieces. 
Let one or more pupils tell how much change should be 
given. 

Add many questions to each lesson as in Lesson Two, the 
following : Who is with John ? Hoav many of baby's hands 
can you see ? How many of John's ? How many in all ? 
What does the baby want ? If John gives him the flag, how 
many flags will John have ? How many will baby have ? 

Have the children make the signs as shown in the cuts of 
Lesson Four. They can also be made with the forearms. 
The more ways the better. 

Drill the pupils in sight adding as suggested in this les- 
son. Do not confine this exercise to this lesson, but use it 
^11 the time, adding new numbers as the children learn 
them. 

Be sure that all of the tables are built by the pupils, and 
have them work the examples in addition and subtraction 
at sight only. 

The thanks of the author are due to very many experi- 
enced teachers for valuable hints received from them, among 
which may be mentioned those of the Newton, Market,* 
Commerce, and Laurence Street Schools of Newark, N. J. 

Wm. M. G. 

* Training School. 
3 



■ qitessoi>f 1. 

OfM JlM0«r •(Hi MM fittiftr •*« tw* p»germ. 

ThJ3 ia a picture of Willie. How man; flags bas he ? 
How maoy hate? 

Where ia one bat? Where ia the other? One hat 
and one hat are two hats. One and one are two. How 
many eyea bas Willie? Feet? Heads? Arms? Legs? 
Chins ? Hands ? Mouths ? Shoes ? Willie has one head, 
one neck, one mouth, one chin, and one fl^. The figure 1 
stands for one.* Who can tell what else Willie has one 
of ? t He has two eyes, two feet, two arms, two legs, two 
hands, two shoes, and two hats. The figure 2 stands for 
two. Find what else Willie has two of? Say one hat 
and one hat are two hats. I will write on the board 1 hat 
and 1 hat are two hats. Say one and one are two. This is 
what stands for and, -f. Its name is plus, and means to 
add. Head what I have written, l + l. This ia what stands 
for are =. Also called equals, and expresses equality. 
Read it now, 1 + 1 = ?, Tap two times on your slate. 
(Read note, page 02.) 

' Teftch the nnmbera thoroughly, then tbe figures. 

t Whea tbU and other like queations are read either by the teacher 
or a papil, all who can answer should raise their hands. 
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il^ ^SSOnC I. 

CONTINUED, 

Make 1 two times (or take 1 block two times). How maay 
times did you make 1 ? How many ones did you make ? 
Then two times oue are how mauyV How many ones in 
two ? Say two times one are two. I will write il^ 2 times 
1 = 2. This is what stands far times, x. It is the sign of 



How many of equals one of 

these those? 



mnltiplication, and means multiply the number before it by 
the number after it. I will write it again, 1x2 = 2. This ? 
is what stands for koiv many. Eead thia, 1 + 1 = ? Bead 
tins, 1 ) 3 1 . It is the sign for division, and means find how 
many of the first number will make the second number. 
It may be written, 2-^1=? (Eead— How many ones in 
two?) What two pieces of money will make two cents? 
What one piece ? What do we call two pints ? 
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Ill this picture are John and Baby. How many fla^ hiis 
John y How many had Willie in the other picture ? Ho57 
many have they both ? Two flags and one flag are three 
flagp. How many hats had Willie ? How many has John ? 
Two hilts and one hat arc three hats. Two and one are three. 
The figure 3 stands for three. Write 2 + 1 = 3. How 
many hats has John ? How many had Willie ? 1 hat and 
3 hatfi arc 3 hats. 1 flag and 3 flags are 3 flags. 1 and % 
are three. Writ« l-fS = 3. Tap your slate three times. 
If Willie gives John the hat in his hand, how many will 
Willie then hare ? One hat from two hats leaves one hat. 
If John gives Baby one of his flags, how many flags will 
John have ? One flag from two flags leaves one flag. Say, 
one from two leaves one. Say, two less one is 1.* This is 
what stands for less — . Its name is minus, and means sub- 
tract or take i way. Write 3 — 1 = 1 . 

• There art! good reasons for reading the eign ( — ) t« at nil times. 
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^ ^soi?p IK 

CONTINUED. 

Make three one3 on your elate. How many times did 
you make one ? How many onea did you make ? 3 times I 
are how many ? How many ones are there ? How many 
ones in three ? Write 1)3(3. Write 1x3 = 3. Whut 
three pieces of money will miike three cents ? What two 
pieces ? What one ? What do we call three feet P Finish 
these tables on your slates, 

2 + 1= 1x3= 2+ =3 + =3 

1 + S= +3 = 

1 + 1= 1x2 = 



Ix =3 


X =3 


1) (8 


1) (3 


3-1 = 


3— = 1 




Sight Work. 

Subtract the following : Add the follcAing 

3333 1311 

1131 1131 

1 " " " 2 " - - 
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Tfiree fingern and one finger are four fingerB, 

How many flags have John and Willie? How many 
more flags must they take to make four flags ? Three and 
one are how many ? The figure 4 stands for four. Write 
3 + 1 =4. 

How many feet has John ? * Willie ? How many haye 
they both ? 2 feet and 2 feet are four feet. 

How many hands has John ? How many has Willie ? 
How many have both John and Willie ? 2 hands and 
2 hands are four hands. Two and two are four. Write 
2-1-2 = 4. Make four ones. How many times did you 
make one? How many have you? 4 times 1 are how 
many? Write 1x4 = 4. 

Take two sticks f in your left hand. Take two sticks 
in your right hand. How many tiifies have you two sticks ? 
How many twos in four ? What are two times two ? Write 
2x2 = 4. Write 2)4(2. 

Make four ones. Rub out one of the ones. How many 
are left? 1 from 4 leaves how many ? Write 4—1 =3. 
Rub out another 1. 2 from 4 leaves how many ? Tap 
your slate four tunes. Finish these tables. 



3 + 1 = 


4-4 = 


X 


— 4 


2 + 2 = 


4- =2 


— 


= 4 


2+1- 


4 - = 1 


X 


= 4 


2x2 = 


4 -3 


+ 


= 4 


1+2 = 


4x =4 


) 


(4 



* Have two papils represent John and Willie, thus giving the class 
living objects, and combining a lesson on physiology and numbers, 
f Any object may be substituted for stick. 
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Sow many tops (or blocks) are on the first line P On the 
secoud F Honr many on bothl* Four tops and one top are 
Ixow many tops ? Four and one are five. The figure 5 stands 
for five. Write 4 + 1 = 5. Hold up 3 fingera with your left 
hand. Two with your right hand. How many ia that ? Three 
and two are how many? Write 3 + 2 = 5. Make five dots.* 
Rob oat four. How many remain? Five less four leave 
what? Writes — 4 = 1. Make S ones. How many times 
did you make 1 ? 1x5^? How many ones in 5 ? Write 
1)5(5. Tap your slate five times. Finish tables. 
4 + 1= 5—3= 3+ =5 X =5 



+a = 4 



X =4 
1) (5 



How many of equals o 

these thee 



Subtract 
at sight. 



* Or take G blacks. 



00 
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CONTINUED. 

What four pieces of money will make four cents ? What 
two equal pieces? What one piece of money will make 
five? What two pieces? What three? What four? How 
many one-cent postage stamps can you buy for 5 cents? 
What is one two-cent stump and one three-cent stamp worth ? 
What will three apples cost at one-cent each? Two oranges 
at 2 cents each ? If John had four cents and gave Willie 
one-half of them, how many did he give him ? What is one- 
half of four ? Mary had 2 apples and gave sister one-half 
of what she had, how many did she give her? One-half of 
2 is how many ? What do we call 4 quarts ? * (Have the 
children measure sand or grain.) 

Teacher write figures on blackboard. Touch 2, 1, 2, or 3, 1, 1, 
with the poiuter, being careful to have the sum not more than 5 until 
the pupils are farther advanced. Teach pui>i1s to read as rapidly 
as the figures are touched ; as in first example 2, 8, 5, all having 
answer to raise their hands. Ha\'e the pupils make the signs as 
b"" cv n in the cuts. Also find one, two, three, four, five. 





times. 




1 2 1 
2 4 4 3 

3 13 
15 5 3 

12 5 
1 4 



are. 




and. 



leas. 



* It is well to have pint, quart, and gallon measurej. 
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FiM fiHii»rt sihI mw finger are *lx finan-; 

How many boys have on hats or caps ? How many have 
not? How many boys in all? Five and one ai-e how 
many? The figure 6 staiida for six. Write 5 + 1=6. 
When three of the boys go home how many will be left? 
Six leas three are how many? Write C — 3 = 3. How 
many boys in the boat ? How many on land ? Two 
threes are how inany ? Write 3x2 = 6. What is 
swimming in the water? How many feet has the dog? 
How many have the dog and one boy ? Four and two are 
how many? Write 4 + 9 = 6. What two equal pieces of 
money will make six cents? What other two? What three 
eqtial pieces ? What four pieces will make it ? How many 
3-cent stamps can I buy with 6 cents ? How many 2-eent 
stamps? How many ones? How many fives? Tap six 
on your slate by ones. By twos.* How many twos in 6 ? 
By threes. How many threes in 6 ? Make six ones. Rub 
out one-half of them. What is one-half of six ? Write ^ 
of6 = 3? iofS? iof4? Jof6? Of3? 



* IndJote taps bj dou. Tlioa, . 
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:^esso% 


Y, 








( 


DONTINUEB 


►. 






finish these tables. 










3x =6 




2 + 3 = 






2)6( 


x3 = 6 




3+2 = 






3)6( 


+4 = 6 




2x1 = 






1)6( 


+ 1-6 




3x2 = 






- -2 


3+ =6 




6—5 = 






- =2 


Ix =6 




4-3 = 






6—4 — 


4+ =6 




2 + 2 = 






3+ =4 


+ 5 = 6 




3+3 = 






4+ =5 


X =6 


Add 


3 2 


4 


5 


1 3 


+ =6 


at sight. 


3 4 


2 


1 


5 3 


_ =6 




6 








X =6 












-J- =6 




3 2 


1 


2 


1 2 


X -6 


Add 


2 3 


2 


1 


1 3 


+ 6 


at sight. 


1 1 


3 


1 


3 1 


— =6 




6 









) (6 



Subtract 6 6 6 6 6 6 
at sight. 5 f ? 3 1 5 

1 



Teacher * take a pencil in your hand and make motions five or rix 
times as if tapping. Do not be surprised if many of the class tap as 
long as you keep up the motion, for your pupils have not yet learned 
to think and are only aping. Tell them to think one, two, and to stop 
tapping when they tap two times. Continue until all do it right. The 
moment they begin to think, they will do it right. When they begin 
to think, they begin to use the mind. When the mind begins to act, 
it begins to develop. 

* See Lesson I. 
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A< 



VO^^ 



One 
finger. 






4 
I. 



II. 



Three 
fingers, 

3 
III. 



Vonr 
fingers, 

J, 
IV. 



Five 
fingers. 



5 
V. 



:i( essoi?^ YL 



How many hands in this group ? How many fingers up 
has the first hand ? What part of a quart is 1 pint ? The 
second hand ? What do we call two pints? What part of 
a gallon is 2 quarts ? The third hand ? The fourth hand ? 
What do we call 4 quarts ? The fifth hand ? How many 
more fingers raised has the second hand than the first ? The 
third than the second ? Fourth than the third ? Fifth than 
the fourth ? Fourth than the second ? Fourth than the first 
and second together ? How many more has the fifth than 
the third ? Than the second ? Than the first ? Than 
the first and the second ? Than the third and the second? 
Take as many fingers from the fifth hand as the first hand 
has raised, and how many would remain ? If taken from 
the fourth? Third? Second? First? The figure stands 
for nothing or naught.* Make 1,2, 3, 4, 5. 



* Ite name is naught or zero. 
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Six fiugerm and one finger are seven fingers. 




How many fingers ^ftM • J How many fingers 
raised has this hand? ^.li / raised has this hand? 




Raise all the finger3 on your left hand. One on your 
right hand. Raise one more. How many fingers haye 
you raised ? Six and one are how many ? The figure 7 
stands for seven. Write 6 + 1 = 7. Raise the seven fin- 
gers again. Drop your right hand. How many have you 
up now? Seven less two are how many? Write 7—2 = 5. 
Make four ones. Make three more under them. How 
many did you make first ? How many second ? How 
many in all? Four and three are how many? Write 
4 + 3 = 7. Rub out three of the ones. How many are left ? 
Write 7—3 = 4. How many more is seven than six? 
Than five? Three? Four? Two? One? How many 
ones will make seven? Then how many ones in 7.^ 
Write 1)7(7. How many cents are five cents and 
two cents ? How many books are three books and four 
books ? What four pieces of money will make seven cents? 
What three pieces? What are seven days called? How 
many letters are I, V, X, L, C, D, M ? These are the seven 
letters with which we write numbers by the Roman method? 
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CONTINUED. 

Make seven ones. How many times did you make one ? 
How many ones in 7 ? How many sevens in 7 ? Seven 
times one are how many ? Write 1x7 = 7. Write 1 ) 7 (7. 
7)7(1. How many are one two and two ones? Finish 
these tables. 



1+ = 


7 






x7 


= 7 






— 


= 3 


3+ - 


7 






4+3 









+ 


-4 


4+ = 


7 






7-3 


=: 






X 


— 5 


6+ - 


7 






7—5 


■ — 






+ 


= 1 


2+ = 


7 






—4 


= 3 






— 


= C 


5+ = 


7 






7—3 


^r 






+ 


= 7 


7+ = 


7 






+4 


= c 






X 


= 3 


1) (7 








7)7( 


r 






) 


(7 


Add 




3 


4 


2 


5 


6 


1 


3 


7 


at sight. 




4 

7 


3 


5 


2 


1 


6 


4 







3 


4 


5 


3 


3 


2 


1 


3 




Add 


3 


2 


1 


3 


1 


3 


1 


3 




at sight. 


1 

6 


1 


1 


3 


1 


2 


1 


3 




Subtract 




7 


7 


6 


6 


5 


5 


7 


7 


at sight. 




3 

4 


4 


3 


1 


3 


4 


3 
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Semi fingcra unit one fiagtr are tlglit fiagem. 

Hold np 7 fingers. Hold up one more. How miiny are 
raised now ? The figure 8 stands for eight. Write 7 + 1 = 8. 
See the two little doga Jip and Spot. Jip has two of his 
feet in the air. How many feet lias Jip ? How many has 
Spot? How many have both? Four feet and four feet 
are how many feet ? Four pencils and four pencils are how 
many pencils ? Count Jip and Spot's legs, two at a time. 
2, 4, 6, 8, How many twos is that ? Four twos are how 
many ? How many twos in eight ? Write 2)8(4. Four 
times two are how many ? Write 3x4 = 8. How many 
pencils have I in my right hand? How many in my left 
hand ? How many in both hands ? How many times have 
I four ? Write 4x2^8. When Jip's feet are all down 
how many feet are on the ground, counting Spot's also? 
How many were on the ground when Jip raised two ? Eight 
less two are how many ? Write 8 — 2 = G. How many 
ones will make 8 ? How many ones in 8 ? Write 1)8(8. 
Jof8=? iofS? iofS? 
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CONTINUED. 

What four equal pieces of money will make 8 cents ? 
What two pieces will make 8 cents ? What three ? Four ? 
Eight ? Wha': do we call 8 quarts ? How many gallons 
are 8 quarts ? Make eight ones. Eight times one are how 
many ? Make four twos. Four twos are how many ? Four 
times two = ? How many twos in 8 ? How many fours ? 
How many more is 8 than seven ? Six ? Five ? Four ? 
Three? Two? One? Finish these tables. 



2)8( 








4)8( 






)8(8 


8-3 = 








5+3 = 






X =8. 


8—1 = 








2x4- 






+ =8. 


8—4 = 








4x2- 






— =8. 


8 3- 








4+4 — 






X =8. 


8—5 = 








6 + 2 — 






+ -8. 


8-7 = 








7+1- 






+ -8. 


8-8 = 








8 + — 






+ =8. 


Ada 


3 


5 




2 6 4 


7 


1 


8 


at sight. 


5 
8 


3 




6 2 4 


1 


7 









3 


3 


2 1 


1 


1 


2 3 


Add 




2 


3 


3 3 


3 


4 


2 


ut sight. 




2 
6 


3 


3 3 


4 


3 


2 5 


Subtract 




8 


8 


8 8 


8 


8 


8 8 


at sight. 




5 
3 


6 


7 4 


3 


2 


1 8 
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W^ 



Eiffht flityers ami one fiityer are nine fingers. 

11111111 How many ones on this line? 

1 How many on this line ? How 

many on both lines? Eight ones and one one are how 
many ones ? The figure 9 stands for nine. Write 8+1=9. ^ 

How many hats are on this line? 

How many on this line ? 

Five hats and four hats are how many hats? Write 5+4=9. 
How many hats can you see ? How many are tipped over ? 
Cover four of the hats. How many can you see now ? Nine 
hats less four hats leave how many hats ? 9—4 = ? Write 
9—4 = 5. How many ones can you see ? Coyer six of the 
ones. How many can you see now ? Nine ones less six ones 
leave how many ones ? 9 — 6 = ? Write 9—6 = 3. Make 
1 nine times. How many ones have you ? 1x9 = ? 
Write 1x9 = 9. How many ones in 9 ? What three 
equal pieces of money will make nine cents ? Write 3) 9 ( 3. 
What other three pieces ? What other three ? What five ? 
What nine ? Finish these tables. 



8 + 


— 9 


9 3- 


) (9 


7 + 


— 9 


9 — 


+ =9 


3 + 


— 9 


9—5 = 


— —9 


4 + 


— 9 


9—8- 


X =9 


3 + 


— 9 


9—7- 


+ -9 


1 + 


— 9 


9 9 = 


+ 9 


6 + 


= 9 


9-2 = 


X -9 


Ix 


= 9 


9—1 = 


+ =9 



Add at Sight. Subtract at Sight. 

54273 99999 

45726 65248 
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Xlne tinge.: 



..« ftHl 



o ftiiget 




How many different figures have we used to write nnm- 
bers ? You may each write the ten figures. 0, 1, 3, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9. What is the value ot the first character ? Hold 
up fire fingers with your left hand? 
Four with jour right hand? How 
many fingers have yon raised? Baiso 
one more, Mine and one are ten. How 
many fingers have you now raised ? 
How many fingers are raised in the 
picture ? How many fives is that ? 
How many fingers must we have 
in a group to make five groups ? How 
many fingers in a gi'Otip to make two 
gronps? How many in a group to make one group? 
All numbers of ten or more are represented in gi'onps of ten 
and parte of ten. These figures 10 stand for ten. It means 
one group of ten and nothing more. Finish these tables. 
7 + 3= 10-7 = 

8+3= 10—1 = 

5 + 5= 10—6 = 

6+4= 10-3 = 

3 + 7= 10-5 = 

9 + 1= 10—4 = 

4+6 = 10—3 = 

5 ) 10 ( 10-8 = 

2)10( 10—9 = 



How many of 
these 



equals one of 
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How many fingers on one hand? How many on two 
hands ? Five fingers and five fingers are how many fingers ? 

Make five ones on one line. Make five ones on another 
line. Five ones and five ones are how many ones ? Five 
and five are how many ? Write 5 + 5 = 10. Count seven 
beads on this wire ; count three on the next wire.* Count 
how many are on both wires. Seven beads and three beads 
are how many beads? Write 7 + 3 = 10. I will push back 
the three beads ; how many are left ? 10 — 3 = 7. How 
many more than nine is ten ? Tban eight ? Than seven ? 
Than six? Five? Four? Three? Two? One? What 
two equal pieces of money will make ten cents ? How many 
fives in ten ? What four pieces will make ten cents ? What 
three ? What two ? What five ? How many five-cent post- 
age stamps can I buy for ten cents ? How many three-cent 
stamps ? How many two-cent stamps ? Make five twos, 2, 
2, 2, 2, 2. Count then by twos, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10. How many 
twos make ten ? How many times did you make two. 
2x5 = ? Write 2 X 5 = 10. Finish these tables. 



10) 


10 ( 




8+ 


_ 


10 


7 + 


HZ 


10 


2x 


— 


10 


5x 


"Z^Z 


10 


9 + 


— 


10 


Ix 


— 


10 


6 + 


__ 


10 



2)10( 



+ 


= 10 


+ 


= 10 


+ 


= 10 


— 


= 10 


X 


— 10 


X 


= 10 


X 


— 10 


) 


( 10 


) 


( 10 



* A string of buttons may be used, and the teacher or pupils may 
use the pointer to move the buttons back and forth as the class recite. 
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How many hands in the first group ? How many fingers 
raised has the first hand? The second ? Five and one are 
how many? Write the figure that stands for six, 6. How 
many fingers raised has the first hand in the second group ? 
The second ? Four and three are how many ? Write the 
figure that stands for seven, 7. How many fingers has the 
first hand in the next group raised ? The second hand ? 
Four and four are how many ? Write the figure that 
stands for eight, 8. How many fingers has the first hand 
in the next group raised ? The second ? Five and four 
are how many ? Write the figure that stands for nine, 9. 
How many fingers has each hand raised in the last group ? 
Five and five are how many ? Write the figures that stand 
for ten, 10. Write 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 with letters. VI., VH., 
VHL, IX., X. 
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CONTINUED.* 

How many of the hands have one finger raised ? 
How many have two ? Three ? Four ? Five ? In the 
first group which hand has more fingers raised, the first 
or second ? How many more ? In the second group ? 
Third? Fourth? Fifth? Count the hands by ones. 
By twos. How many twos ? How many hands ? How 
many twos in ten. Ones in ten ? Tens in ten? Fives in 
ten ? How many fingers are raised in the first and second 
group ? Second and third ? Third and fourth ? Fourth 
and fifth, etc. ? What is one-half of 10 ? Of 8? Of 6 ? 
Of 4? Of 2? iof8? iotQ? iofS? 



Add 


4 


6 


1 


9 


2 


8 


3 


7 


10 


at sight. 


6 
10 


4 


9 


1 


8 


2 


7 


3 







4 


3 


2 


1 


8 


1 


2 


7 





Add 


2 


3 


3 


3 


1 





8 


2 





at sight 


4 


4 


5 


6 


1 


9 





1 


10 


Subtract 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


at sight. 


3 

7 


4 


1 


9 


2 


6 


_7 


8 


10 



♦ Use this lesson after 20 is taagrht. 
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Work these problems on your slates.* 

1. John had three pencils and Willie gave him two 
more ; how many pencils had he then ? 

2. Mary paid 6 cents for candy and gave the clerk one 
dime; how much change should she receive back? 

3. When apples are worth 2 cents each, what will 
4 apples cost ? 

4. How many pints of peanuts can you buy for 10 cents, 
when 1 pint costs 5 cents ? 

5. Mary found 1 pin, John found 5,* and Willie found 3 ; 
how many pins did they all find? 

C. How many more pins did John find than Mary? 
Than Willie ? Than Mary and Willie together ? 

7. George has 3 cents and John has 2 times as many; 
how many has John? 

8. One quart of vinegar is worth 10 cents. What is one 
pint worth ? 

9. At 10 cents a quart, how many quarts can be bought 
with five two cent pieces ? 

10. What will one pint of milk cost at 2 cents a gill ? 

11. How many apples can I buy with 10 cents if one 
apple costs 2 cents ? 

12. How many are 10 cents less 2 cents + 1 cent + 3 
cents ? 

13. If there are 5 boys in a room and 2 of them go out, 
how many boys are still in the room ? 



* Many examples of this kind should be given to the pupils by the 
teacher. After working them orally, have the pupils work them on 
their slates. 
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How many groups of ten ones are there ? How many 
oyer? Ten and one are eleven. These figures 11 stand 
for eleven. It means one ten and one over. If we add 
one more one, how many groups of ten, and how many over ? 
Ten and two are twelve. These figures 12 stand for 
twelve, and means one group of ten and two over. What 
do you call 12 months ? Inches ? Eggs ? Hours ? How 
many cents would make 12 cts. ? What four equal pieces 
of money would make 12^ ? What three pieces ? What six 
equal pieces ? What five pieces ? What four pieces ? What 
other four ? 

Note. — In like manner the teacher can develop the other numbers 
until two or more groups of tens are dfeveloped. 

10 -f 1 = 11. Count eleven beads on tho abacus.* 

11 4- 1 = 12. Count twelve beads on the abacus. 

12 -[- 1 = 13. Count thirteen beads on the abacus. 

13 + 1 = 14. Count fourteen beads on the abacus. 

14 + 1 = 15. Count fifteen beads on the abacus. 

15 + 1 = 16. Count sixteen beads on the abacus. 

16 + 1 = 17. Count seventeen beads on the abacus. 

17 + 1 = 18. Count eighteen beads on the abacus. 

18 + 1 = 19. Count ninteen beads on the abacus. 

19 + 1 = 20. Count twenty beads on the abacus. 

In this manner teach to 100. 

* Strings of buttons, spools or rings may ba attached to the wall 
strung on wire, in place of an abacus, the teacher moving the objects 
with the pointer as she talks. 
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When a number is expressed with two or more figures, 
the first place at the right is called units, the second 
tens, etc. 

Thus, 32 may be read two units and three te;is. Its 
value is 10 4- 10 +10 +2. 

10 
10 
10 

32 

In adding nuQibers, the sum of 6 and 4 or 4 and 6 always 
gives in units place. 

Copy and add the following : 

4 6 14 24 16 26 

6 4 6 6 4 4 



4 


6 


14 


16 


4 


6 


3 


2 


3 


2 


1 


1 


3 


H, 


3 


2 


5 


3 



(The teacher should extend these examples.) 

6 and 5 or 5 and 6 always gives 1 in units place. 

Copy and add the following : 

5 6 15 25 16 26 



6 6 6 6 5 5 

2 13 4 3 2 

3 4 2 13 4 
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In adding 6 and 6 gives a 2 in units place. 
Copy and add : 







6 16 26 
Q % Q 




6 
3 
3 


6 
2 
4 


6 6 6 
14 
5 2 6 


6 





7 and 6 or 6 and 7 gives a 3 in units place. 
Copy and add : 

7 6 16 17 26 27 

^ J. J. A A A 

6 7 6 7 7 7 

3 3 2 12 6 

4 3 5 6 4 



Teach the pupils that a 7 and 5 always give a 2 in units 
place. 8 and 5 give 3. 9 and 5 give 4. 7 and 6 give*3. 8 
and 6 give 4. 9 and 6 give 5. 7 and 7 give 4. 8 and 7 
give 5. 9 and 7 give 6, etc., etc., giving them examples 
under each principle. 

XI. XIL XIII. XIV. XV. 

XVI. XVII. XVIII. XIX. XX. 
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1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


O 


7 


8 


O 




2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 




2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 






4 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 








6 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 










8 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 












10 


2 
12 


2 
2 

14 


2 
2 
2 

16 


3 
2 
2 
2 




















18 



Pupils should not be asked to memorize the multiplication tablo 
before they understand it. Train the children to observe, to tell, to do, 
and when old enough, to reason. 

Draw on the board and oblong, divide and number it as above. Have 
the pupils draw one on their slates. Tell them to put as many tw«« 
Sn each column as the figure at the top of each says. Have thHtn add 
each column. When added question as follows : 

How many times did we take two here (0) column)? Ko 
times two is how many ? How many times here (1 column) ? 
One times two is how many ? How many times here 
(2 column)? What was the sum ? Two times two are how 
many, etc.? Then as follows: How many times did we 
take two here (9 column)? What was the sum? Nine 
twos or nine times two are how many ? How many twos in 
eighteen? Twos in eighteen, how many, etc. ? 

The pupils are now prepared to memorize the table as they can do 
so understandingly, and in like manner other tables should be added 
as they advance. The pupils have no difficulty in understanding that 
multiplication is short addition, also that division is the cppceil^ of 
multiplication. 
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1. How many yards of carpeting, 1 yard wide, will cover 
a floor 22 feet long and 12 feet wide ? Ans. 29J yards. 

2. How many gallons of water will a tank hold that is 
22 feet long, 21 feet wide, and 10 feet deep ? 

Ans. 34560 gallons. 

3. I sell peanuts at 8 cents a quart and double my money. 
What do they cost me a peck ? Ans. 32 cents. 

4. How many square feet in the floor of a room 12 feet 
6 inches long, and 10 feet 8 inches wide ? 

Ans, 133^ sq. ft. 

5. What will 4 cwt. 3 qr. and 18 lbs. of sugar cost at $8 
per 100 pounds ? Ans. $39.44. 

6. How many square feet in the walls of a room 14^ feet 
long, 12 feet wide, and 8 feet high ? Ans. 424 sq. ft. 

7. I buy goods for $20 and sell them for $24. What % 
do I make ? A7is. 20^. 

8. What per cent of $240 is $12 ? A)is. 5%. 

9. Find the sum of ^ of 18 + | of 9 + -^ of 20. 

Ans. 19. 

10. From the sum of 2 tens + 8 twelves take the sum of 
2 fours 4- 4 twos. Afis. 100. 

11. If by working 8 days of 10 hours each, 240 pairs of 
' boots can be made by 6 men, how many pairs of boots can 

be made by 15 men in 12 days, of 6 hours each ? 

Ans. 540 pairs. 

12. For how much must I give my note so as to receive 
$720 at the bank, time being 1 month and rate 6% ? 

Ans. $723.98. 
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13. A and B go into business Jan. 1, 1883. A puts in 
$800, B puts in $900, and April 1, they take in C, who puts 
in $500. They find, Jan. 1, 1884, they have gained $1600. 
What amount of the gain will each man receive ? 

Ans. A, $616^1; B, $693fi ; C, 289if. 

14. How much will it cost to plaster the walls and ceiling 
of a room 17 feet long, 13 feet wide, and 9 feet high, at 
$7.11 per 100 square feet? Ans. $54.11. 

15. Bought goods for $3625 cash. For what sum must I 
give my note at 3 months to obtain that sum from the 
bank, discount at (j% ? Ans. $3682.07. 

16. What will 3 cwt. 39 lbs. of coal cost at $7.35 per ton ? 

A.ns, $1.25. 

17. If I buy N. 0. C. E. E. stock at 80, and sell for 110, 
bow much do I make on 40 shares, paying ^% brokerage 
each way ? Ans, $1160. 

18. What must I ask for a book that cost me 80 cents, 
so that I can abate 20^ and still make 10^ ? Ans, $1.10. 

19. Analyze : f of 14 is f of what number ? Ans, 32. 

20. A note for $1200, dated June 20, 1874, had payments 
indorsed upon it as follows : 

Oct. 2, 1874, $220.40. 
Feb. 29, 1876, $48. 
May 23, 1876, $250.50. 
Dec. 11, 1876, $226.40. 
Find the balance due Jan. 21, 1877. Ans. $604. 

21. What will it cost to carpet a floor 21 feet long and 
18 feet wide, with Brussels carpeting, | of a yard wide, 
worth $1.10 per yard ? Ans, $61.60. 

22. A man sold 2 cows for $60 each. On one he gained 
20^, on the other he lost 20^. Did he gain or lose money, 
and how much ? Ans. Lost $5. 

23. What is the difference between the true and bank 
discount on $5000 for 1 year 3 days at Q% ? Ans. $19.76. 
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24. What will it cost to paint the walls of a room 3G feet 
by 24, and 11 feet high, at $1.37|^ per squai'e yard ? 

Ans. *201.67. 

25. A boy sold chestnuts at 10 cents a gill, and made a 
profit of 150^. What did they cost him a peck ? 

Ans. $2.56. 

26. A town wishes to raise $58000 to build a bridge and 
town hall. The real estate of the town is valued at 
$5,333,333^. The personal property at $2,666, 66G|. There 
are 5000 polls, each to be taxed 40 cents. What will be A's 
tax, who pays 1 poll and whose property is valued at 
$3500? Ans. $24.90. 

27. I have a horse for which I ask $240 cash. Do I make 
or lose money by taking a note for $250.51 without interest 
for 8 months, money being worth G% ? Ans. Make $.875. 

28. What will it cost to dig a cellar 27 by 60 feet, and 10 
feet deep, at $. 75 per load ? Ans. $450. 

29. I have a horse for which I ask $240 cash. If I sell 
him for a note for $300, payable at a bank in 2 years, do I 
make or lose money, and how much ? Ans, Make $23.85. 

30. Wm. Brown bouofht a horse for $320, which was 20^ 
less than his real value, and sold him for 30^ more than 
his real value. How much more did he receive for the 
horse than he paid for him ? Ans, $200. 

31. I sell Mr. Smith a cow for $644 cash. He gives me 
his note for $642 for 1 year 2 months without interest, and 
the rest in cash. How much cash does he pay me ? Money 
is worth (j%. Ans. $44. 

32. If I ask a man $465 cash for a city lot and take his note 
for $501,075, payable at the bank in 1 year, 2 months, 3 days, 
do I make or lose money ? How much ? Ans. Gain $.50. 

33. I buy a horse of Mr. White for $597. For how much 
must I give my note for 27 days, payable at the Union 
Bank, to discharge the debt ? Ans. $600. 
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34. I send my agent $8040 to buy apples at $5 per bbl. 
How many bbls. can he buy, his commission being \% ? 

Ans. IGOO bbls. 

35. I send my agent 400 bbls. of flour, worth $5 per bbl. 
How much money should he return me, his commission 
being i^? Ans. $1990. 

3G. Mr. White pays me $105 interest. His note has been 
running 2 years 4 months. How much did I lend him ? 

Ans. $750. 

37. Analyze. If a post stands ^ in the mud, J in the 
water, and 22 feet out of the water, what is the length of 
the post ? Ans. 40 feet. 

38. I sold ^oods for $242.50 and lost d%. What % would 
I have gained had I sold for $262.50 ? Ans. 5%. 

39. If 6 men in 4 days working 10 hours a day, can reap 
16 acres, in how many days can 10 men, working 12 hours 
a day, reap 24 acres ? Ans. 3 days. 

40. A and B go into business Jan. 1, 1882. A puts in 
$800, B puts in $600. May 1, 1882, they take in C, who 
puts in $1000. At the end of the year they find they have 
made profits amounting to $2000. What should each man 
receive? Ans. A, 774 A; B, 580 H; C, 645^^ 

41. What will it cost to paint the floor and walls of a 
room 20 feet long, 15 feet wide, and 9^ feet high, at $10.25 
per 100 square feet ? Ans. $96.76. 

42. Bought goods for $824 cash, but gave a note payable 
in 60 days at 8% bank discount. What was the face of the 
note? A71S. $835.70. 

43. What will be the cost of 2 cwt. 40 lbs. of coal at 
86.40 a ton ? Ans. $.768. 

44. Brown is asking a cash price of $5 per bbl. for apples. 
How many bbls. can I buy with a note for $353.60, payable 
in 1 year 6 months without interest, money being worth 
7^? Ans. 64 bbls. 
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45. Buy R R stock at 95J and sell for 101. What is my 
gain on 30 shares, brokerage each way being \% ? 

Ans. $150. 

46. Send my agent $1255. 62 to bny prints at 9 cents a 
yard. If his commission is 2j^, how many yards can he 
buy? Am, 136T7i yards. 

47. I pay $9 for hats, what must I ask for them so as to 
abate 10;^ and make 50^ ? Ans. $15. 

48. Analyze : | of 12 is 4 <>f what number ? Ans. 14. 

49. A note given Jan. 1, 1841, for $8500 at 6^, was in- 
dorsed as follows : 

July 1, 1841, $1006.20. 
Dec. 1, 1841, S152.80. 
Aug. 13, 1842, $1757.50. 
What was due Jan. 1, 1843 ? Ans. $6503.80. 

Note. — By taking one-lmlf of $8500 and one-half of each payment, 
a new example may be given, the answer being just one-half. . Or 
each may bo multiplied by any number, thus making a number of 
examples. 

50. How much will it cost to carpet a parlor 18 feet 
square, with carpeting f yard wide, which is worth $1.50 
per yard ? Ans. $72. 

51. A man sold two coats for $40 each. On one he gained 
20^, on the other he lost 20^. Did he gain or lose, and 
how much ? Ans. $3.33 lost. 

52. What is the difference between the true and bank 
discount on $968.80 for 3 years, 6 months, 6 days, at <j% ? 

A71S. $36.10. 

53. If a room is 20 feet square and 10 feet high, what 
will it cost to paper its walls and ceiling at 60 cents per 
square yard ? Ans. $80. 

54. By selling peanuts at 15 cents a quart, I make 200jg. 
What did they cost me a bushel ? Ans^ $1.60. 
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55. A village desires to build a hall worth $8000. Tho 
valuation of the real estate is $600,000, the personal property 
is 1150,000. There are 250 polls at $2 each. What will be 
A's tax, who is said to be worth $5000 and who pays one 
poll? Ans. $52. 

56. A sold B a watch for $50 and gained 400^. What 
did the watches cost A a gross? Ans, $1440. 

57. What will it cost to paint the walls, ceilings, and 
floor of a room 33 feet long, 8 feet high, 22J feet wide, at 
60 cents per square yard ? Ans. $158.20. 

58. Two boys, John and William, each had $650. John 
took a man's note for his for 2 years 4 months at (j%. Wil- 
liam also took a note for his for the same time, but received 
compound interest. Which received the most interest, 
William or John, and how much ? Ans. William, $3.95. 

59. What will it cost to dig a cellar 22 feet by 20 feet and 
8 feet deep (there being also a bay window 6 feet by 8), at 
$1.00 a load ? Ans. $144Jf 

60. How much must I pay for a carpet for a floor 21 feet 
by 18 feet, if tho carpet is J of a yard wide and is worth 
$1.20 a yard? Ans. $67.20. 

61. I have some spoons made to order, each spoon to 
weigh 1 oz. Avoidupois. What will they cost me at 60 cents 
each, if they use 1 lb. 9 oz. 17 pwt. 12 gr. Troy in making 
them? Ans. $14.40. 

62. I buy a 1 pound bar of alloyed gold. Avoirdupois, for 
$175, and have it made into rings, each weighing 3^ pwt. 
How much ^ do I make on my money, if I sell the rings at 
$4 each? Ans. 100^. 

63. I lent A $360, and at the end of 2 years and 3 months 
he paid me $48.60 interest. What rate of interest did he 
pay me? Ans. 6%. 

64. 256 is 32^ of a certain number. What is the num- 
ber? Ans. 800. 
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65. A stick is ^ of its length in mud, \ in water, and 21 
feet out of the water. How long is the stick ? 

AnsQ. 30 feet. 

06. I send my agent in Chicago $3421.50 to buy wheat 
at $.50 a bushel. How many bushels can he buy, his com- 
mission being 3^ ? Ans. 6643^1 bushels. 

67. If I send my agent 5648 bushels of com worth $4250, 
how much money should he send me, his commission being 
3%? Ans. $4122.50. 

68. Find the sum of } of 48 + J of 18 + f of 49 -f 5 
fives + 2 threes + 25. Ans. 119. 

09. i of 20 + I of 60 is 4^ of what number ? 

Ans. 750. 

70. By selling chestnuts at 14 cents a quart I dou!»le my 
money. What do they cost me a bushel ? Ans. $2.24. 

71. I pay 36 cents for a peck and a half of salt. How 
much is that a quart? Ans. 3 cents. 

72. I buy 50 shares of E. R. stock at 93 and sell it for 
104. What do I make, brokerage being \% for buying, and 
1% for selling. Ans. $487.50. 

73. If a man get $2 for cutting a cord of wood in 3 
lengths, how much should he receive for cutting it in 4 
lengths ? Aufi. $3. 

74. If sugar is worth 8|^ cents a pound, how many pounds 
must be given for $1 ? Am. 11}^. 

75. What will it cost to paint two boxes, each side of one 
being 3 feet square, and each side of the other being 3 
square feet, a 5 cents a square foot ? 

Ans. *2.70 and 90 cents. 

76. The water in a tank 4 feet square is 2 feet inches 
deep. How many gallons is that ? Ans. 299-^ gals. 
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This is a complete exposition of tlie popular inoUern S3'8tem of ** object- teaching," 
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Theory and Practice of Teaching. Page. 

This volume has, witUout doubt, been i-ead by two hundred tiiousand teachers, and 
its popularity remains undiminished, large editions being exhausted yea>!y. It was 
the pioneer, as it is now the patriarch, of jtrofessional works for teachers. 

The Graded School. Wells. 

The proper way to organize graded schools is here illustrated. The author has availed 
himself of the best elements of the several systems prevalent in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and other cities. 

The Normal. Holbrook. 

Carries a working school on its visit to teachers, showing the most a]>prove*l metliods 
of teaching all the common branches, including the technicalities, explanations, dcmcn- 
strations, and definitions introductory and peculiar to each branch. 

School Management. Holbrook. 

Treating of the teacher's qualifications ; how to overcome difficulties in self and 
others; organization; discipline: methods of inciting diligence and order; strategy 
in management ; object-teaching. 

The Teachers' Institute. Fowle. 

This is a volume of suggestions inspired by the author's experience at institutes, in 
the instruction of young teachers. A thousand points of interest to this class are most 
satisfactorily dealt with. 

Schools and Schoolmasters. Dickens. 

Appropriate selections from the writings of the great novelist. 

The Metric System. Davies. 

Considered with reference to its geneml introduction^ and embracing the yiews of 
John Quincy Adams and Sir John Herschel. 

The Student ; The Educator. Phelps. 2 vols. 
The Discipline of Life. Phelps. 

The authoress of these works is one of the most distinguished writers on education, 
and they cannot fail to prove a valuable addition to the School and Teachers* Libraries, 
being in a high degree both interesting and instructive. 

Law of Public Schools. Burke. 

By Pinley Burke, Counsellor-at-Law. A new volume in ** Barnes's Teachers' Library 
Series." 12mo, cloth. 



"Mr. Burke has given us the latest 
expositions of the law on this highly im- 
portant subject I shall cordially com- 
men<l his treatise." — Theodore Dwioht, 
LL.D. 

From the Hon. Joseph M. Beck, Judge of 
Supreme Court, Jovca. 

*' I have examined with considerable 
tare the manuscript of * A Treatise on the 



Law of Public Schools. » by Finley Burke, 
Esq., of Council Bluffs. In my opinion, 
the work will be of great value to school 
teachers and school officers, and to law- 
yers. The subjects treated of are thought- 
fully considered and thoroughly examined, 
and correctly and systematically arranged. 
The style is perspicuous. The legal doc- 
trines of the work, so far as X have been 
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able to consider them, are sound. I have 
examined quite a number of the authori- 
ties cited ; they sustain the ruled an- 
nounced in the text. Mr. Burlce is au able 
and industrious member of the bar of the 
Supreme Court of this State, and has a 
high standing in. the inrofessioB of the 
law." 

" t fully concur in the opinion of Judge 
Beck, above expressed." — John F. Dil- 
lon. Njw York, May, 1880. 

Sioux Crrr, Iowa, May, 1880. 
I have examined the uumoscrlpt of 
Finley Burke, Esq., and find a full citation 
of all the cases and dectoioiis jiertaining to 
the school law, occurring iu the courts of 
tlie United Stales. This volume contains 



valuable and important information c<m- 
ceming school law, which has never before 
been accessible to either teacher or school 
officer. A. Abmbtbono, 

Supt, School*, SUmx City, luwa. 

Deb Moineb, May 15, 1880. 
The examination of ** A Treatise on the 
Law of Public Schools," prepared by Pin- 
ley Burke, Esq. , of Council Blufl^ has 
given me much pleasure. So liar as I 
know, there is no work of ^milar charac- 
ter now in existence. I think such a work 
will be exceedingly useful to lawyers, 
school oflScers, and teachers, and I hope 
that it may find its way into their handa. 

G. W. VON COELL'V, 

Supt. l*ubUe ImsL for Iowa. 
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objects, history, organization, and management of teachers* institutes, followed by 
methods of teaching, in detail, for all the fundamental branches. Every young teacher, 
every practical teacher, every experienced teacher even, needs this book. 

This is the key-note of the present excel- 
lent volume. In view of the supreme 
importance of the teacher's c.alling, Mr. 
Plielps has presented an elaltorate system 
of instruction in the elements of learning, 
with a complete detail of methods and 
processes, illustrated with an abundance 
of practical examples and enforced by 
judicious councils." 



From the New York Tribune. 

"The discipline of the school should 
prepare the child for the discipline of life. 
The country schoolmaster, accordingly, 
holds a position of vital interest to tlie 
destiny of the republic, and should neg- 
lect no means for the wi^e and efficient 
discharge of his significant functions. 



Topical Course of Study. Stone. 

This volume is a compilation fW)m the courses of study of our motit successful public 
schools, and the best thought of leading educators. The pupil is enabled to make full 
use of any and all text-books bearing on the given topics, and is incited to use all other 
Information within his reach. 

American Education. Mansfield. 

A treatise on the principles and elements of education, as practised in this country, 
witli ideas towards distinctive republican and Christian education. 

American Institutions. De Tocqueville. 

A valuable index to the genius of our Government. 

Universal Education. Mayhe^v. 

The subject is approached with the clear, keen perception of one who has observed 
Its necessity, and realized its feasibility and expediency alike. The redeeming and 
elevating power of improved common schools constitutes the inspiration of the volume. 

Oral Training Lessons. Barnard. 

The object of this very useful work is to furnish material for instructors to impart 
orally to their classes, in branches not usually taught in common schools, embracing a!' 
ilepartments of natural science and much general knowledge. 

Lectures on Natural History. Chadbourne. 

Affording many themes for oral instruction in this interesting acianc«, especial]^ in 
•chools where it is not pursued as a class exercise. 
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Outlines of Mathematical Science. Davies. 

A manual suggesting the best methods of presenting mathematical instruction on the 
part of the teacher, with that comprehensive view of the whole which is necessary to 
the intelii^^nt treatment of a part, iu scieuce. 

Nature and Utility of Mathematics. Davies. 

An elaborate and lucid exposition of the principles which lie at the foundation of 
pure mathematics, with a highly ingenious application of their i-esults to the develop- 
ment of the essential idea of the ditlerent branches of the science. 

Mathematical Dictionary. Davies and Peck. 

This cyclopaedia of mathematical science detlnes, with completeness, precision, and 
accuracy, eveiy technical term ; thus constituting a popular treatise on each branch, 
and a general view of the whole subject. 

The Popular Educator. Barnes. 

In seven volumes, containing interesting and px-otitable educational miscellany. 

Liberal Education of Women. Orton. 

Treats of " the demand and the method ; " being a compilation of the best and most 
advanced thought on this subject, by the leading writers and educators in England and 
America. Edited by a professor in Vassar College. 

Education Abroad. Northrop. 

A thorough discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of sending American 
children to Europe to be educated ; also, pai»ers on legal prevention of illiteracy, study, 
and health, labor as an educator, and other kindred subjects. 

The Teacher and the Parent. Northend. 

A treatise upon common-school educ-ation. desired to lead teachers to view their 
calling in its true light, and to stimulate them to tidclity. 

The Teachers* Assistant. Northend. 

A natural continuation of the author's previous work, more directly calculated for 
daily use iu the administration of school discipline and instruction. 

School Government. Jewell. 

Full of advanced ideas on the subject which its title indicates. The criticisms upon 
current theories of punishment and schemes of administration have excited general 
attention and comment. 

Grammatical Diagrams. Jewell. 

The diagram system of teaching grammar exph Ined, defended, and improved. The 
curious in literature, the searcher for truth, those interested in new inventions, as well 
as the disciples of Professor Clark, who would see their fa\oritc theory fairly treated, 
all want this book. There are many who would like to be made familiar with this 
system before risking its use in a class. The opportunity is lierc uttbrded. 

The Complete Examiner. Stone. 

Consists of a series of questions on every English brnnch of scliool and academic 
instruction, with reference to a given page or article <»f l«:uHng text-books where the 
answer may be found in full. I^pared to aid teachers in securing certificates, pupils 
in preparing for promotion, and teachers in selecting review questions. 

How Not to Teach. Griffin. 

This book meets a want universally felt among yonnj? teaehci-s who have their expe- 
rience in teaching to learn. It undeitjikes to jioint out the many natural mistakes into 
which teachers, unconsciously or otherwise, fall, and warns the reader against dangers 
that beset the path of every conscientious teacher. It tells the reader, also, the proper 
and acceptable way to teach, illustrating the author's ideas by some practice-lessons 
in arithmetic (after Griibe). (^g 
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School Amusements. Root. 

To assitft teacuerd iu making the scliuol interesting, with hints upon the manag»- 
ment of the euhool-ruom. Rides for uiilitaiy uiiti gyumjutic exercises are iucladwl. 
Illustrated by diagrams. 

Institute Lectures. Bates. 

These lectures, origiually delivered liefore institutes, are based upon various topics in 
the departments of mental and mural culture. The volume is calculated to prepare 
ihe will, awakeu the iu^uirj', aud stimulate the thought of the xeolous teacher. 

Method of Teachers* Institutes. Bates. 

Sets forth the best method of conducting institutes, with a detailed account of the 
object, organisation, plan of instruction, aud true theory of education on which such 
instruction should be bajsed. 

History and Progress of Education. 

The systems of education prevailing in ail nations and ages, the siadual advance to 
the present time, and the bearing of the past upon the present, in this rt^sani, ure 
worthy of the careful investigatioa of all concenieCl iu education. 

Higher Education. Atlas Series. 

A collection of val'iable e.sMys. Contents. International Communication by Lan- 
guage, by Philip GiUiert HamerUm ; Reform in Higher Education ; Upper Schools, l»y 
President James McCosli ; (Study of Greek and Latin Classics, by Prof. Charles 
Elliott ; The University System in Italy, by Prof. Angelo de Gubematis, of the 
University of Florence; Universal Education, by Ray Palmer; Industrial Art Educa- 
tion, by Eaton 8. Drunu. 



LIBRARY OF LITERATURE. 

MiIton*s Paradise Lost. (Bojd*s Illastrated Edition.) 
Young's Night Thoughts. do. 

Cowper's Task, Table Talk, &c. do. 
Thomson's SeasonG. do. 

Pollok's Course of Time. do. 

These works, models of the bejt and purest literature, are beautlflOly illustrated, and 
notes explain all doubtful meaninjs. 

Lord Bacon's Essays. (Boyd's Edition.) 

Another grand English classic, affording the highest example «f purity in language 
and style. 

The Iliad of Homer. (Translated by Pope.) 

Those who are unable to read this greatest of ancient writers in the original should 
not fail to avail themselves of this standard metrical version. 

Pope's Essay on Man. 

This is a model of pure classical En^sh, which should be read, also, by every teacher 
and scholar for the sound thought it contains. 

Improvement of the Mind. Isaac Watts. 

No mental jihilosophy was ever written which is so comprehensive and practically 
useful to the unlearned as well as leanied reader as this well-known book of Watts. 

Milton's Political Works. Cleveland. 

This is the very ]>est edition of the great i)oet It includes a life of the author, 
notes, dissertations on each poem, a faultless text, aud Is (Ae only edition of Milttiu 
with a complete verbal index. 
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Compendium of English Literature. Cleveland. 
English Literature of XlXth Century. Cleveland. 
Compendium of American Literature. Cleveland. 

Nearly one hundred and iifty thousand volumes of Professor Cleveland's inimitable 
compendiums have been sold. Taken together they present a complete view of litera- 
ture. To the man who can afford but a few books these will supply the place of fln 
extensive library. From commendations of the very highest authorities the following 
extracts will give some idea of the enthusiasm witli which the works are regaitled by 
scholars : — 

*' With the Bible and your volumes one might leave libraries without very painful 
regret " " The work cannot be found from which in the same limits so much interesting 
and valuable information may be obtained." *' Good taste, fine scholarship, familiar 
acquaintance with literature, unwearied industry, tact acquirad by practice, an interest 
in the culture of the young, and regard for truth, purity, philanthropy, and religion 
are united in Mr. Cleveland." " A judgment clear and impartial, a taste at once deli- 
cate and severe.** "The biographies are just and discriminating." "An admirable 
bird*s-eye view." "Acquaints the reader with the characteristic method, tone, and 
quality of each writer.** ** Succinct, carefully written, and wonderfully comprehensive 
in detail," &c., 6lq. 



THE TEACHER'S READING CIRCLE. 

" No movement of modem times, rapid and startling as have been the changes in 
school methods, has ever made such simple and economical provisions for self-improve- 
ment among teachers, or i)romi8e8 such wide usefulness." — TJie Edticational Weekly. 

" A better indication of progress even than the improvement and increasing number 
of educational journals, is the formation of Teacthei's' Reading Circles. More may be 
confidently expected from these associations than from any other educational movement 
ever started in this country.'* — The Practical Teacher. 

Among the leading publications selected for the Teachers' Reading Circles are the 
following : — 

Barnes's Brief General History of the World. 

From H. M. Sklnner, See'y Indiana Reading Circle Board : " It would not be assert- 
ing too much to say that if an author thoroughly competent had undertaken the prep- 
aration of a book expressly for the Reading Circle, — a book intended to impart genei-al 
information and to encourage a taste for reading, — a work better adapted to the Read- 
ing Circle needs than Barnes's General History would hardly have been possible." 

Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching. (New Ed.) 

This volume has without doubt been read by several hundred thousand teachers, 
and its popularity remains undiminished — large editions being exhausted yearly. It 
was the pioneer, as it is now the patriarch, of professional works for teachers. 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind. (New Edition.) 

The ablest production of one of the most eminent writers of the English language. 
The amount of practical wisdom contained within its two hundred pages has cliallenged 
the admiration of the wisest of the two hemispheres for more than a century. This 
book should be carefully read and digested by every teacher and advanced student 

Hygiene for Young People. 
Steele's Hygienic Physiology. 

These books are of unsurpassed excellence. The text of each is brought fully up to 
the level of the New Physiological views, and the subjects are treated with specif refer- 
ence " to the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics upon the human 
system." They are essential to every well-regulated teacher's library. 
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LIBRARY OF HISTORY. 
Ancient and Mediaeval Republics. Mann. 

A review of their institutions, and of the causes of their decline and fall. b*f 
Henry Mann. 8vo. 584 pages, clotli. 

Outlines of General History. Gilman. 

The number of facts which the author has compressed into these outline sketches is 
really surpriHing ; the chapters on the Middle Ages and feudalism afford striking ex- 
amples of his i>ower of succinct but comprehensive statement. In his choice of 
representative peiiods and events in the histories of nations he shows very sound judg- 
ment, and his characterization of conspicuous historical figures is accurate and 
impartial. 

Great Events of History. Collier. 

This celebrated worli, edited for American readers by Frof. O. R Willis, gives, in a 
series of picturein, a pleasantly readable and easily remembered view of the Christian 
era. Each chapter is lieade<l by its central point of interest to afford association for the 
mind. Delineations of lif^ and manners at different periods are interwoven. A geo- 
graphical appendix of great value is added. 

History of England. Lancaster. 

An arran^er.icnt t>f the essential facts of English history in the briefest manner 
consistent with i learners. With a line map. 

A Critical History of the Civil "War. Mahan. 

ByAsaMahan, LL.D., author of "Intellectual Philosophy,*' "Elements of Logic," 
&c. First president of Oberlin College, Ohio. With an introductory letter by Lieut- 
Gen. M. W. Smith of the British army. Svo. 450 pages. Cloth. 

The plan of this work is to present, not the causes and details of facts which led to 
the war, but the conduct and management of the war on the part of those concerned. 
It is a matter of present and future importance to Americans to know not only how the 
war was conducted, but also how it might have been more successfully carried on 
The author has made the science of war a subject of careful and protnicted study, and 
his views are pronounced and scientilic. He takes strong ground, writes with \igor, 
and the interest of the reader is fully sustainetl from the beginning to the close of the 
book. His conclusions liavo already passed into history, and this work will be regarded 
as one of the most important contributions to the literature of ihe subject. 

Europe under Napoleon First. Alison. 

A history of Europe ftom 1789 to 1815. By Archibald Alison. Abridged by Edward 
S. Gould. 1 voL 8vo, with appendix, questions, and maps. 650 pages. 



It seems to me an excellent abridg- 
ment. . . . Written in clear and chaste 
style, presenting the narrative in exact 
form for the general reader. . . . "— Judgk 
Joseph Story. 



*'One of the best abridgments lever 
saw. The material facts are all retained, 
and Mr. Gould has displayed great indus- 
try and skill in preserving the substance 
of so ureat a history. " — Chancellor 
Jambs Kent. 

History of Rome. Ricord. 

An entertaining narrative for the young. Illustrated. Embracing successively. The 
Kings, The Republic, The Empire. 

History of the Ancient Hebrews. Mills. 

The record of "God's people" from the call of Abraham to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem ; gathered from sources sacred and profane. 

The Mexican "War. Mansfield. 

A history of its origin, and a detailed account of its victories ; with official despatchea, 
the treaty of peace, and valuable tables. Illustrated. 
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Early History of Michigan. Sheldon. 

A work of value and deep interest to the people of the West. Compiled under the 
supervision of Hon. Lewis Cass. Portraits. 

History of Texas. Baker. 

A pithy and interesting resume. Copiously illustrated. The State constitution and 
ex^^cts from the speeches and writings of eminent Texans are appended. 

Magazine of American History. 

8 volumes. Illustrated. A collection of valuable data relating to America * 
History. 

Points of History. 

For schools and colleges. By John Lord, LL.D. , author of "Old Roman World," 
" Modern History," &c. 

Barnes's Popular History of the United States. 1 vol. 

This superbly illustrated work is by the author of ** Barnes's Brief Histories " (for 
8chor>i8). The leading idea is to make American history pop^ilar for the masses, and 
especially with the young. The style is therefore life-like and vivid, carrying the 
reader along by the sweep of the story as in a novel, so that when he begins an account 
of an important event he cannot very well lay down the book until he finishes. It is 
complete from the earliest times to date. 

V Barnes's Popular History of tlie United States " was undertaken at the close of the 
first hundred years of American Independence. The author proposed to give to the 
whole people of the United States and the world a thoroughly impartial history of 
America, from the mound-builders to the present time. As such it was necessary to 
steer free from whatever in recent history would arouse sectional animosity or party 
bitterness. He determined to meet all questions of burning moment in the judicial 
rather than controversial spirit, and while giving to every event its due imporiAuce, he 
wotild seek to avoid controversy by the gentle word ''that turneth away wrath." The 
work is now finished down to President Ari,hur's administration. In it the truth of 
American history is impartially given in true historic form, without fear or favor. It is 
a work that all sections of the countiy can read and enjoy. Although the author is a 
Northern man and soldier, his work is popular and widely used as a text-book East, 
West, North, and South. An Alabama teacher lately wrote as follows : '* We are using 
your history and like it, though it does nH favor iis rebels. " And so it is like«l throughout 
the country, because it does n't favor any side at the expense of truth and justice. 
Instead of being spread out in many volumes, more or less didactic, statistical, or dry. 
the book is complete in one royal 8vo volume of 850 pages, with 14 full-page steel 
engravhigs and 3^ text illustrations on wood, engraved by eminent artists. It is fully 
up to the times and includes an account of President Garfield's brief administration 
and ti-agic death, and General Grant's funeral. 

Mrs. Martha J. Lamb's History of New York City. 
2 vols., cloth. 

Tins is a complete survey of the history of New York from early settlement to the 
present time. It opens with a brief outlim) of the condition of the Old World prior to 
the settlement of the New, and proceeds to give a careful analysis of the two, great 
Dutch Commercial Corporations to which New York owes its origin. It sketches tlie 
rise and growth of the little colony on Manhattan Island ; describes the Indian wars 
with which it was aflBicted : gives color and life to its Dutch rulers ; paints ^ts subju- 
gation by the English, its after vicissitudes, the Revolution of 1689 ; in short, it leads 
the reader through one continuous chain of events down to the American Revolution. 
Then, gathering up the threads, the author gives an artistic and comprehensive account 
of the progress of the city, in extent, education, culture, literature, art, and political 
and commercial importance during the last century. Prominent persons are introduced 
in aU the ditferent periods, with choice bits of family history, and glimpses of social 
life. The work contains maps of the city in the different decades, and several rare 
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portraits from original paintings, wbicb have never before been en^ved. The illus- 
trations, about 320 in number, are all of an interesting and highly artistic character. 

"Widely welcomed both for its abun- "There is warmth and color and life in 

dant stores of infonuation and the attrac- 
tions of the narrative." — New Yorh 
Tribune. 



every i>asdage." — New York Swi. 

*" The work has been done faithfi|ll7 
and picturesquely. " — The Nation. 

Carrington's Battles of the Revolution. 

A careful description and analysis of every engagement of the War for Independence, 
with topographical charts prei>ared from i»ersonal surveys by the author, a veteran 
officer of the United States army, and Professor of Military Science in Wabash College. 

Baker's Texas Scrap-Book. 

Comprising the history, biography. literature, and miscellany of Texas and its pe<^le. 
A valuable collection of material, anecdotical and statistical, which is not to be found 
in any other form. The worlc is handsomely illustrated. 



DICTIONARIES AND ENCYCLOP>EDIAS. 
Home Cyclopaedia of Literature and Fine Arts, 

Index to terms employed in l>oIles-lettres. philosophy, theology, law, mythology, 
painting, music, sculpture, architecture, and all kindred arts. By Geo. Ripley and 
C'lias. A. Dana. 

The Rhyming Dictionary, Walker. 

A serviceable manual to cum]K>sers, being a complete index of allowable rhymes. 

Dictionary of Synonyms ; or, The Topical Lexicon. 
Williams. 

Terms of the English language cJaanfied by subjects and arranged according to their 
affinities of meaning, with etymologies, dellnitions, and illustrations. A very enter- 
taining and instructive work. 

Hawaiian Dictionary. 

Mathematical Dictionary. Davies and Peck. 

A thorough compendium of the science, with illustrations and definitions. 

K Wong's Dictionary. 

A dictionary of English phrases. With illustrative sentences. With collections of 
English and Cltiuese proverbs, translations of Latin and French phrases, historical 
sketch of the Chinese Empire, a chronological list of the Chinese dynasties, brief 
binjgraphioal skett'-hes of Confucius and of Jesus, and complete index. By Kwong Ki 
Chiu, late member of the Chinese Educational Mission in the United States, and for- 
merly principal teacher of English in the Government School at Shanghai, Cliina. 900 
pages, 8vo, cloth. 

From the Hartford Courant. From the New York Nation. 



" The volume shows great industry and 
apprehension of our language, and is one 
of the most curious and interesting of 
linguistic works." 



*' It will amaze the sand-lot gentry to lie 
informed that this remarkal>le worlc will 
supplement our English dictionaries even 
for native Americans." 



BARNES'S LIBRARY OF BIOGRAPHY. 
The Life of President Garfield, 

Prom Birth to Presidency, by Major J. M. Bundy, editor New York " Evening Mail' 
Express." From Mentor to Elberon, by Col. A. F. Rockwell Oration and Eulogy, by 
Hon. James O. Blaine. 
This life of our martyred President, by Mi^or Bundy, Mr. Blaine, and Colonel BockweU, 
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who was with the President before and after the assassination, is the most correct and 
authentic. Major Bundy visited General Qarfield at Mentor, by invitation, and received 
all the facts relating to his life to the day of his nomination, from the General's lips. 
This history of his life was completed by Colonel A. F. Rockwell and Hon. Jame:) G. 
Blaine. 

The Autobiography of Rev. Chas. G. Finney, 

The revivalist preacher and first president of Oberlin College. With steel portrait 
Edited by Pres. J. H. Pairchild, of Oberlin. Dr. Finney was the greatest and most 
succeHsful evangelist of modern times. His labors extended not only throughout a 
large territory in the United States, but in Great Britain and Ireland, and he produced 
a most powerful impression. This memoir describes the scenes he passed through in 
the most vivid language, and covers the entire period or his life, from the time of his 
conversion to the close of his career. 

Memoirs of P. P. Bliss. 

With steel portrait of Mr. and Mrs. Bliss and two children. By Major D. W. Whittle. 
With a complete collection of Mr. Bliss's tunes and hymns, many of which are here 
published for the first time. Containing also contributions by Mr. Moody, Mr. Sankey, 
I>r. Goodwin, and others. 

The Life and Speeches of Henry Clay. 

New edition. Complete in one volume. Compiled and edited by Daniel Mallory. 
1,325 pages, 8vo, cloth, steel plates, portraits, and other illustrations. 

This is the best life of Henry Clay. It contains a full sketch of his life and all h's 
speeches, — his most important speeches in full and his less important ones in part. It 
also contains an epitome of the Compromise Measures, the Obituaiy Addresses and 
Eulogies by Senators Underwood, Cass, Hunter, Hall, Clemens, Cooper, Jones, <>f Iowa, 
and Brooke ; and Representatives Breckenridge, Ewing, Caskie, Chandler, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Baylej', Venable, Haven, Brooks, of New York, Faulkner, of Virginia, Parker, 
Gentry, Bowie, and Walsh. Also the funeral sermon, by the Rev. C. M. Butler, Chap- 
lain of the Senate, and various important correspondence not elsewhere pubH.<«hed. 

Henry Clay's Last Years. Colton. 
Garibaldi's Autobiography. 

From his birth to his retirement at Caprera ; including the most eventful period of 
hii life. Translated from manuscript by Theodore Dwight, author of **A Tour in 
Italy," and " The Roman Republic." Embellished with portrait engraved on steel. 

The Life and Services of Lieut.-Gen. "Winfield Scott, 

Including his brilliant achievements in the War of 1S12 and in the Mexican War, and 
the part i>layed by him at the opening of the Civil War of 1862. By Edward D. Mans- 
field, LL.D. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. 550 pages. 

Lives of the Signers. Dwight. 

The memory of the noble men who declai-ed our country free, at the peril of their own 
" lives, fortunes, and sacred honor," should be embalmed in every Amenc^m's heart 

Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Cunningham. 

A candid, truthful, and appreciative memoir of t^te ^eat painter, with a compilation 
of his discourses. The volume is a text-book for artists, as well as those who would 
acquire the rudiments of art. With a portrait. 

Biography of Ezra Cornell, 

Founder of Cornell University. A filial tribute, 
late Governor of the State of New York. 



By his son, Hon. A. B. Cornell, 



Froftn, the Nation. 

** Mr. A. B. Cornell, as the biographer 
of his father, has had opportunities such 
as are given to few sons who undertake 
similar tasks. The material of a singu- 
larly noble, useful life was before him. 
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From the New York Times. 

" Ezra Cornell, the man, was a person 
more to be esteemed and remembered than 
Ezra Cornell, the millionaire." 
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Prison Life. 

Interesting Biographies of celebrated priiK)Oer» and martyrs, designed especially for 
the instruction and cultivation of youth. 

Men of Mark. 

Bryant, Longfellow. Poe, Charles Tennyson Turner, Hacanlay, Freeman, Curtins, 
George Tickiior, Sumner, John Stuart Mill. By Edwin P. Whipple, Edward A. Free- 
man, and others. 275 paged, 8vo, |»ai»er covers. 

Autobiography of Havilah Mowry, Jr. 

A city missionary sixty years in the harness. 



BARNES'S LIBRARY OF TRAVEL. 
Silliman*s Gallop through America ; 

Or. Sketches of American Scenes and Military Adventure. By Augustus E. Sillimaa. 
It is a most agreeable volume, and we commend it to the lovers of the " 8]iarkling " 
style of literature. It carries the reader through and iiast many of the spots. North 
and South, made memorable by events of the Revolution and the'War of 1812. 

Texas : the Coming Empire. McDaniel and Taylor. 

Narrative of a two-thousand-mile trip on horseback through the Lone Star Stue ; 
with lively descriptions of peojile, scenery, and resources. 

Life in the Sandwich Islands. Cheever. 

The " heart of the Pacific, as it was and is,** shows most vividly the contrast lietween 
the depth of degradation and liarburism and tlie liglit and liberty of civilization, so 
rapidly realized in these islands under the humanizing influence of the Christian ra- 
ligion. Illustrated. 

The Republic of Liberia. Stock well. 

This volume tre.its of the geography, climate, soil, and productions of this interesting 
pountiy on the coast of Africa, with a hist^jry of its early settlement. Our colored 
citizens especially, irom whom the founders of the new State went forth, should read 
Mr. Stockwell's account of it. 

Discoveries in Nineveh and Babylon. 

With 20 illu.strations and a complete index. By Austen H. Layanl, M. P. Abridged 
edition. 650 pages, 12nio, cloth. 

BARNES'S BUSINESS COURSE. 
Ward's Letter- Writing and Business Forms. 

Letter-writing, Bills, Receipts, Accounts, Cliecks, Notes, and all Commercial forms 
are given for pra<!tice. 

Powers's Practical Book-keeping. 

This work is designed to impart instruction upon the science of accounts, as applied 
to mercantile business. 

Folsom's Logical Book-keeping. 

This treatise embraces interesting and important discoveries which elucidate the 

thirteen results of business. 

Smith and Martin's Book-keeping. 

By a practical teacher and a practii-ial l»ook-!<eeper. 

Cocker's Hand-book of Punctuation. 

With instructions for ranitnlization. letter wrt.injr, and proof-reading. 

Eames's Light-Line Short-Hand. 

This book presents a practical phonetic- system, without shading. 
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The Seasons. 

By James Thomson. With four steel-plate illustrations, opinions of distinguished 
critics on the genius and character of the worlc, explanatory notes by the editor, and a 
complete index. Edited by James R. Boyd. 336 pages, 12mo. cioth. 

The Poeti^l Works of John Milton. 

With a life of the author, preliminary dissertation on each poem, notes, critical and 
explanatory, an index to the subjects of Paradise Lost, and an extra index to all the 
poems. Complete in one voluma By Charles Dexter Cleveland. 690 pages, 12mo, 
hiilf roan. 

Elements of Criticism. 

By Henry Home, of Kanies, one of the Lords Commissioners of Judiciary in Scot- 
land. Eklited, with explanatx^ry notes, by James R Boyd. 486 pages, 12mo, cloth. 

. The Plays of Philip Massinger. 

With an introduction and notes, critical and explanatory. By William Gifford. Com- 
plete in one volume. MO pages, large 8vo, cloth. 

The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 

By James BosweiL With copious notes and biographical illustrations. By Ed. 
Malone. Complete in one volume. 600 pages, Svo, cloth. 

An Essay on Man. 

By Alexander Pope. With notes. Edited by a teacher. 44 pages, 12mo. 

The Iliad of Homer. 

Translated iu verse. By Alexander Pope. 568 pages, 32mo, roan. 

Improvement of the Mind. 

By Isaac Watts, D.D. With Denman's Questions. 304 pages, 12mo, half bound. 

The Same. Edited by S. N. Fellows. 

Dr. Stephen N. Fellows, of the Iowa University, has prepared an edition of this 
work which is intended, if that may be, to restofe the work to its place as an active 
instrument of the education of youth. The changes made are chiefly the elimination 
of matters too strictly belonging to the province of theology, and matters out of date. 



BARNES' LIBRARY OF POLITICS. 

First Lessons in Civil Government. 

280 pages. 12mo, cloth. Based upon the laws of New York State but adapted to the 
requirements of the student in any State. Revised in 1877. By Andrew W. Young. 

Civil Government in the United States. 

330 pages, 12mo, cloth. Containing a full statement of general principles on a compre- 
hensive phin, embracing State, county, city, town, and federal or^'anizations. This work 
tracea the development of free institutions from germs in the early English constitu- 
tion, through colonial and revolutionary history, down to date. It is arranged to])i- 
cally to assist in fixing details in the student's mind. It omits unnecessary statistics 
and fulfils the highest requirements of a citizen's manual By George H. Martin, 
Teacher of History and Civil Politics in the Mass. State Normal College. 

The Political Manual. 

350 pages, 12mo, cloth. A complete record of the theory and practice of the general 
and State governments of the United States. By Edwin D. Mansfield, LL.D., P^fe>- 
M>r of Constitutional Law. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUBUCATIONS — OmliiHMdL 

Lessons on Political Economy. 

•£M \ta!3e*^ l3iuo, el > h. Treatiiig tlie science faiuiliaiiy so as to Ining it to the pnto- 
tjcal kuowlmlge uf all classed of society. If the principles herein presented are thor- 
oiigiily iiubitered, the student will have a comiietent knowledge of the science for all 
oidiiiary purposes. By J. T. Chauipiin, LL.D., President of Colby University. 

Burke's Law of Public Schools. 

The author limits himself to the treatment of cases that have been actually decided. 
He confines his attention to matters of a general character likely to become the sul»- 
ject of discussion or litigation in any of the states. His treatise is a clear and suf- 
ficiently full exposition of what he calls "the common law of sj-IiooIs," w.th respei't 
to school taxation, the employment, duties, liabilities, and authority of teachers, the 
rights of pupils, the powers of school officers, eto. 

De Tocqueville's Democracy in America. 

American Institutions and their Influence. (Abridged.) 

By Alexin de Tocquevillc. 4C0 pages, 12mo, cloth. Being part second of the 
"Dcuiofracy in America," by the same writer. Arranged, with notes, introduction, 
and apiiendix, by Hon. John C. Spencer. » 

The Republic of the United States of America, and 
its Political Institutions Reviewed and Ex- 
amined. 

By Alexis de Tocqueville, Member of the Institute of France and of the Cnamber 
of Deputies. 876 pages, Svo, cloth. Translated b^ Henry Reeves, Esq., with preface 
and notes by Hon. John C. Spencer. Two volumes in one. 

Principles and Acts of the Revolution in America. 

By Hezekiah Niles, editor of the '* Weekly Register." 522 i»ages, 12mo,clotlL A grand 
8t«»n8house of the patriotic and soul-stirring 8i.ecclie8 and orations delivered during the 
Revolution, and enjb«Klying the opinions and immortalizing the conduct of the leaders 
and a«^tor8 in the events of that i>eri«KL The collection embraces nearly if not all the 
important impassioned addresses that contributed to fire the public sentiment and 
sustain the enthusiasm which ended in victory. While the chief object of the volume 
is to stir the fedinga of the period, it is abio an historical volume. In a word, this vol- 
ume I'ontains all the great speeches and orations, extracts fh)m the proceedings of the 
greatest meetings and from importent writings of all the States at the tune of the 
Revolution. 

Constitutions of the American States and of the 
United States in 1861 ; 

Or, Prior to the War of the Rebellion. With an e-ssay on the character of the 
changes in these constitutions prior to the year 1879. By Wilmot L. Warren. 002 
})ages, 8vo, cloth. 

Political Essays. 

Paper ; cloth. Labor, Granger, Indian, Chinese, and constitutional q"|f'^ion^ (Athis 
series. No. 3.) By Thomas Hughes, Thomas Brassey, Judge Cooley, E. A. Freeman, 
LL.D., Francis A. Walker, and others. 

The Commonwealth Reconstiucted. 

By Charies C. P. CUirk, M.D. 216 pages, 8vo, cloth. A sketeh of the condition of 
political affairs, town. State, and federal, in 1878. With a new pUn for the compl«U 
reconstruotion of the body politic. 
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